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INTRODUCTION 


The ecumenical movement started with theological, 
ecclesiastical and practical considerations which, hith- 
erto, had paid little attention to the fact that a new 
page of Christian Church history began when the 
churches began to seek their unity. 

For more than four hundred years the process of 
diversification and differentiation had divided the 
Christian churches. A movement for reintegration and 
co-operation is now gathering strength which already 
has quite a history. There are few men living today 
who witnessed the beginnings of this movement. It is 
important that its history should be written by such 
co-workers who helped plant the roots of the movement 
in our churches and who themselves had a part in its 
shaping. Dr. Macfarland is one of those who not only 
watched its early growth, had a great personal share 
in the planning and developing of the ecumenical move- 
ment, but also observed that the process of history is 
accompanied by imagination and legends which often 
give a wrong picture of what has really happened. Dr. 
Macfarland is in a position to give a true picture of 
‘‘how it was,” and in giving us a history of the ecumen- 
ical movement of our time fills a gap in the movement 
itself, because every movement creates a tradition 
which should not be forgotten, as it contains the germs 
for future development. The author has a personal 
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INTRODUCTION 


knowledge of facts, persons, circumstances concerning 
the birth and evolution of the ecumenical movement, 
which is an invaluable source of information. By writ- 
ing this history of the movement he has rendered a 
great service to the cause of Christian unity. 

Adolf Keli.er. 

Geneva, Switzerland. 
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FOREWORD 


At the Conference on Church, Community and 
State held under the auspices of the Universal Chris- 
tian Council for Life and Work, at Oxford, in 1937, the 
question was frequently asked: “How did it happen 
that, while social and political philosophies and ideolo- 
gies were arising to divide races, nations, and churches, 
the Christians of the world were also develc^ing an 
organized, ecumenical^ body prepared at least to face 
together, the critical issues of Church and State?” As 
one inquirer put it: “How did it come about that, 
simultaneously with the rise of totalitarian States, we 
have a movement towards what Christopher Dawson^ 
has called the ‘totalitarian church’?” 

This led the writer to take a census of the delegates 
and associates at Oxford. It was discovered that of 
the one hundred members of the original meeting at 
Geneva in 1920, which instituted the Stockholm meet- 
ing of 1925 and the Universal Christian Conference for 
Life and Work, only thirteen were registered as pres- 
ent at Oxford;® that at least twenty had died and that 

^ While having a more general meaning, the term ^'ecumenical” 
appears to have been conceded to, or appropriated by, the Chris- 
tian bodies seeking to universalize the Christian churches as one 
coherent whole. 

* Religion and the Modem State, Sheed and Ward, 1935. Ob- 
viously Mr. Dawson’s organizational concept bears but slight 
resemblance to the Univer^ Christian Council. Perhaps "totui- 
tarian Christianity” would describe the latter. 

•P. W. Burnham, James Cannon, Jr., William E. Gardner, 
Charles S. Macfarland, William P. Merrill, of the United States; 
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a large proportion of those living were in retirement 
Going farther back, to men who will appear in this 
volume as the more original pioneers, and who may be 
said to have been the primary originators of the his- 
toric Constance conference in 1914, but two are living.^ 
Perhaps this naturally explains why this narrative 
seems timely, if not, indeed, almost too late to say all 
that might be said. It will confine itself to the Uni- 
versal Christian Council for Life and Work and pre- 
sent the record only up to Stockholm, 1925.® It has 
been prepared in consultation with several colleagues 
in order that, like Luke, we may also have the narra- 
tive from other men “which from the beginning were 
eye-witnesses,” in the hope that we may add our own 
“understanding of all things from the very first.” 
Pastor Nils KLarlstroem, former chaplain of the late 
Nathan Soederblom, Archbishop of Upsala, has sup- 
plied invaluable information from Dr. Soederblom’s 
files. The author has also had access to the remark- 
ably complete records in the office of Lord Dickinson 


F. H. 0. Melle and Friedrich Siegmund-Scbultze, of Germany; 
Hans Fliedner, of Spain; Yngve Brilioth, of Sweden; Adolf Kel- 
ler, of Switzerland; The Metropolitan of Seleucia, Germanos 
(now Metropolitan of Thyateira) ; the Archbishop of Nubia (now 
Patriarch and Pope of Alexandria) ; and Professor Chr. A. Papar 
dopoulos (now Metropolitan of Athens). 

* Lord Dickinson, of Painswick, and Friedrich Siegmund- 
Schultze, of Germany. 

■The story of Stockholm itself has been fully told, and the 
reader may be referred to such volumes as: The Stockholm Con^ 
ference, 1926, edited by G. K. A. Bell, Oxford University Press, 
1926; Lije and Work, by Edward Shillito, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1926; Die Stockholmer Bewegung, Adolf ^issmann, 1927, 
Furche-Verlag, Berlin; Ven UUnion dea Egliaea, Henri Monnier, 
Fischbacher, 1926; and many other books. The most complete 
is Die Stockholmer Weltkirchenkonferent, Adolf Deissmann, 
Furche-Verlag, 1926. 
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in London. Gratitude is likewise expressed to his long- 
time associates: Miss Antonia H. Froendt and Miss 
Genevieve Dayton, for assistance in preparing the 
manuscript for publication. Perhaps the best apologia 
for this volume which the writer can make, is that he 
finds himself to be the only living officer of the original 
committee appointed in Geneva, in 1920, to prq>are for 
the Stockholm Conference.^ 

The laws of growth are the same from generation 
to generation, and it is hoped that a historical study 
may be of help to those entrusted to carry out the more 
complete unification of “Life and Work’’ and “Faith 
and Order,” proposed in 1937 at the conferences in 
Oxford and Edinburgh, as well as supplying a page 
of history which has never been fully and correctly 
written.^ In recording it, moralizing will be avoided, 
and objectivity sustained, as far as may be humanly 
possible. 

C. S. M. 


Prepared at Oxford and London, 

July-Septemher, 1937. 

•Provisional General Secretary. 

•Students desiring to study the progress of Christian Unity in 
all its aspects are referred to the Bibliography of 2,000 volumes 
by Auguste Senaud, published by the World’s Committee of 
Y. M. C. A.’s, Geneva, 1937. 

While two great ecumenical movements have moved in parallel 
lines and have interacted upon one another, the road to Stock- 
holm from 1905 to 1925 is clearly demarcated from that which led 
to Lausanne in 1927 and Edinburgh in 1937. One was concerned 
with practical issues of life, while the other has dealt with the 
more abstract problems of confessions of faith. That they would 
ultimately meet was inevitable, however, and we may well hope 
that their first intimate association in the united service of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, in 1937, is an auguiy of more com- 
plete ^‘reunion.” 
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FORECASTS OF FAITH 
EARLY APPROACHES TO THE ECUMENICAL IDEA 

History is elusive; many of its causes and cur- 
rents do not reveal themselves to contemporaneous 
writers. Hence it is that the lapse of a half century 
after a great event has been regarded by some his- 
torians^ as necessary for its narration in correct and 
ample perspective. 

It is, however, essential that someone shall be the 
drudge who keeps the ‘‘minutes” of the meeting, tran- 
scribes and preserves them, if only for the sake of 
future and adequate interpretation, upon a basis fac- 
tually secure. Indeed, the writer has not found it a 
simple task to extricate and rescue from dust-laden 
files the records of the early beginnings of the Ecumen- 
ical Movement which has just reached a climax at 
Oxford and Edinburgh. Let us, therefore, endeavour 
at least to assure for future historians those actual 
happenings on the short distances which are essential 
to the long view. 

FOREIGN MISSIONS AND BIBLE CIRCULATION 

Just when and where any such movement may be 
said to have originated is not easy to determine. The 

'As illustrated by Carlyle’s Frejich Revolution, 
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historians of the World War differ considerably in their 
starting points of that tremendous crisis.* Protestant- 
ism, in particular, as Professor John T. McNeill so 
persistently and persuasively contends, has alwa 3 rs 
been “conciliar” in principle and often, throughout 
history, in practice, in spite of its divisions and 
diversities.® 

The movement toward inter-church service, of which 
the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work 
may be said to be the outcome, and the largest expres- 
sion, has roots that go back into the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The idea which underlies it has 
moved on in evolutionary cycles, with both forward 
and backward sweeps.^ 

Among the earliest relations that might almost be 
termed ecumenical were those established between the 
British and Foreign Bible Society and the American 
Bible Society, the latter of which was organized in 
1816. The British society was from the beginning 
more than an approach to a world organization. For- 
eign missionary problems occasioned approaches to 
ecumenism, when, in 1811, Adoniram Judson went 
from the United States to London to confer with the 
London Missionary Society. Many similar examples 
might be cited, up to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but there was no coherent movement until that 
time; there were only a few lone voices. 

•In Berlin, in 1915, when the author raised this question, he 
97as assured by one of the German churchmen that it was when 
the Turks took Constantinople in 1453. 

• Vmtive Protestantism, John T. McNeill, Abingdon Press, 1930. 

• Christian Unity in Practice and ProTphecy, Charles S. Macfar-* 
land; Macmillan, 1083. 
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THE WORLD^S EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 

One of the first things that any organization of large 
proportions shoidd do is to elect a historian.^ No ade- 
quate history of the Evangelical Alliance appears to 
have been written, although the bound records of its 
great ecumenical councils constitute a full five-foot 
shelf.® Even a cursory survey of them makes it clear 
that modem ecumenical leaders could learn lessons 
from them. 

“Ecumenism,” in any large international sense, like 
all such great ideals, thus began in persons and groups 
rather than in official church bodies, and its earliest 
expression in any real amplitude was in the Evangelical 
Alliance.'^ The first meeting of the Alliance in London, 
in 1846, was attended by members from several na- 
tions, including the United States. Its proposal to 
exclude slave-holders, and the Civil War delayed its 
organization in the United States until 1867. Mean- 
while, conferences ecumenical in character were held 
in London in 1851, Berlin in 1857, and Geneva in 
1861, all of which were attended by Americans. Such 
a meeting was to have been held in New York in 1869, 
but the war between France and Germany caused its 
postponement until 1873. 

Among the values of the knowledge of history which 
organizational administrators so often neglect is that 
history so constantly repeats itself. Some of these 

•The average administrative *‘secretaiy” tends to start his 
record of the movement into which he enters with either his own 
election or with the first meeting he attended, and it is fortunate 
if ^ private secretary does not “clean out” the “old” files. 

•Happily the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has preserved them. 

• Chmtian Vnily m Practice and Prophecy, 
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gatherings, three-quarters of a century ago, according 
to the records, were more imposing and animated, and 
attracted more attention on the part of the public, if 
not indeed of pastors and churches, than those of 
today. To the extent to which they were geograph- 
ically world-representative of the Protestant constit- 
uency, they went, perhaps, beyond Stockholm or 
Oxford, in that foreign mission nations were more 
largely represented. Laymen appear to have exercised 
rather more leadership. 

In view of the ne^ felt and expressed at Stock- 
holm in 1925, and Oxford in 1937, of a background 
of theology, or at least of defined faith, for “Life and 
Work,” it is of interest to recall that the Evangelical 
Alliance drew up a statement of faith amounting al- 
most to a creed. There are several analogies by which 
it may be said that this body anticipated Oxford. In 
1870 the American branch, in response to an appeal 
from Swiss churchmen, sent messengers of outstand- 
ing influence to Europe to look into the “persecution” 
of Protestants in the Baltic States. 

The meeting in New York in 1873, with an atten- 
dance of about one thousand, was as impressive as 
Stockholm or Oxford in personnel from Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, Tur- 
key, Holland, Italy, Greece, Canada, and five other 
British provinces, and included foreign missionaries 
from the Near and Far East and South Africa.® The 
meeting at Basle in 1879 and the Jubilee in London in 


* The volume of proceedings, of eig^t hundred pages, should be 
consulted by all students of ecumenism. 
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1896 almost seemed to promise a substantial Christian 
unity. American delegates attended all these gather- 
ings, as well as the meeting in the heart of Italy, at 
Florence, in 1891, and it should be remembered that 
travel was not a simple matter in those da 3 rs. Like- 
wise, the problem of language was more difficult than 
it is today. 

Space does not permit full discussion as to why this 
great movement was eclipsed.® The Alliance in the 
United States was a vigorous body until the early part 
of the present century and, strangely enough in the 
light of Oxford, one of the causes, if not a primary 
cause, of its decline was its conservatism regarding the 
national social ideals of its great prophet and secre- 
tary, Josiah Strong. Its international outlook is re- 
vealed, however, in its agitation for permanent arbi- 
tration treaties between Great Britain and the United 
States, in 1897.^® 

Probably one main cause of the decline of the 
Evangelical Alliance was a growing sense of the need 
of imparting its sense of unity to the church bodies. 
Indeed, among the organizers of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America were the men 
who had been most effectively useful in the Alliance 

* There are still branches in some European countries. The 
British organisation is known as the “World’s Evangelical Alli- 
ance, Briti^ Branch.” The United States branch still maintains 
a legal existence and administers a small fimd. Its practical 
service was, by common consent, taken over by the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 

^ The Federal Council of Churches has taken over not only the 
social interests on which it divided, but also those of an intemar 
tmnal nature. For example, one of the earliest actions of the 
Council, in 1900, was a protest against Belgian administration in 
the Congo. 
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and there never was any serious friction between the 
two bodies. The transition came about naturally. 
Nothing of the kind, however, occurred in continental 
Europe, as we shall see. Had the rather tenuous 
world organization of the Alliance been of a more 
substantial nature, the course of ecumenical Christian- 
ity might have been very different. How far this fail- 
ure may be due to the fact that Josiah Strong was 
bom out of due time may, at least, be conjectured. 
Dr. Strong was, in his day, an outstanding prophet of 
just the programme enunciated at Stockholm and 
amplified at Oxford. 

THE IDEALS OP JOSIAH STRONG 

A review of Dr. Strong’s classic volumes reveals 
prophetic utterances on Christian co-operation from 
the very beginning. His first, and for a long time, his 
best known volume. Our Country (1885), while con- 
cerned with social, economic, and political issues, de- 
voted its closing chapter to the responsibility of the 
churches for the Christianizing of wealth. Shortly 
after the first edition, Dr. Strong became (1886) the 
Cieneral Secretary of the American Branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and it was in this enlarged rela- 
tionship that he issued his second great classic, The 
New Era (1893). In this volume appears w^t is 
probably the first direct approach to any comprehen- 
sive analysis of the bearing of Christian co-operation 
upon the conditions disclosed in the previous volume. 
He reveals “the wicked waste of men and means” all 
over the nation throu£^ sectarian competition and ri- 
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valry. The scope of Dr. Strang’s knowledge of his- 
tory and of the world conditions of his day was prob- 
ably beyond that of any man of his time, and it is 
doubtful whether there have been, since his, any vol- 
umes equalling his completeness of analysis in these 
respects. As one reads them seriatim one discovers 
his pre-eminent ability to keep up with the rapid 
changes that were taking place. 

Dr. Strong’s address at the Interchurch Conference 
on Federation, in 1905,^^ was in part as follows: 

“There is a Christian unity which does not need to be 
achieved, because it already exists. It is older than the divi- 
sions of Protestantism; it is as old as the parable of the Vine 
and its branches. The Church is one, not as the seven 
branches of the golden candlestick were one — ^mechanically 
— ^but as the body and its members are one — ^vitally. The 
essential unity, the spiritual oneness of the universal Church, 
is always recognized by such a body as this, and it is none 
the less real to us because it is invisible. But ought not this 
essential and inward unity to find some more effective and 
visible expression? 

“Evidently the Master desired it, because He prayed for 
a unity that would be obvious to the world, and, seeing 
which, the world might believe that the Father had sent 
Him. Possibly we sometimes dwell upon our essential unity 
in order to salve our consciences for our sectarian rivalry, 
our lack of oneness before the world. Is it not possible so to 
recognize our oneness and so to manifest it as in good mea- 
sure to remove sectarian rivalry and the shame of it, and cor- 
respondingly increase the practical efficiency of the Church? 

“In the absence of an infallible test, there are three pos- 
sible tests of varying value, the application of which gives 
us three concentric circles of f^owship having different 


^ The body which instituted the Federal Council. 
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diameters. The smallest circle includes those who bdieve as 
we believe. This has been, and still is, by far the most com- 
mon test. This creedal basis of felloT^ip assumes that 
common character may be inferred from a common belief. 
And while it is true that Christians hold certain cardinal 
beliefs in common, there are multitudes in the world who 
hold these same beliefs who yet give no evidence of having 
had any spiritual experience, with whom, therefore, we can 
have no sense of spiritual oneness. The next larger circle of 
religious fellowship is that of common feeling. As Wesley 
said: ‘We cannot all think alike, but may we not all love 
alike?’ The great creeds of Christendom are divisive, but 
its great hymns are unifying: because they are not theolog- 
ical but devotional, expressing the oneness of feeling which 
comes from oneness of experience. The third circle, which 
is one of purpose, of action, is not only more inclusive, but 
more true as a basis of fellowship, because it is more truly 
indicative of character. A man’s creed is not decisive, nor 
yet a man’s feelings. It is his will which constitutes him a 
moral being, and it is the character of the will which makes 
the character of the man.” 

Josiah Strong differed from most other socially 
minded churchmen. Their emphasis was on the so- 
cializing of the Christian Gospel. Dr. Strong’s ap- 
proach was farther reaching and more fundamental. 
He looked toward the Christianizing of the social 
order. He gave a new meaning to the terms “King- 
dom” and “Kingdom of God,” which appear and re- 
appear so often on his lips. He was not primarily 
concerned with the practical administration of social 
Christianity by the Church. In all his surveys and 
analyses he assumes Christianity as the ultimate moral 
force in society and the Church as the responsible 
agency for the fulfillment of his prophecies. His dis- 
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cussions of the relation of Church and State are by 
no means irrelevant to our present study of this world- 
wide problem. 

While the Evangelical Alliance was not ready to 
advance with this administrative leader, he led his 
associates in America along part of the way. Among 
them were men who not long after developed the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council. No such impression, however, ap- 
pears to have been made abroad. The prophet’s vision 
went far beyond his voice. 

JOSIAH strong's prophecies 

Not long before his death, Dr. Strong published his 
last volumes: Our World, shortly preceding the Con- 
stance Conference of 1914. As in The New Era, he 
prophesies disasters that are inevitable unless there is 
a new “world ideal.” That ideal is pretty nearly iden- 
tical with the message issued at Stockholm in 1925.^* 
The Evangelical Alliance leaders, with the exception 
of some in the United States, appear not to have 
seen it, and the ecumenical movement was halted, 
to await the fulfillment of Josiah Strong’s solemn 
prophecies. 

AN EARLY PLAN FOR AN ECUMENICAL BODY 

We have a striking example of the repetitions and 
reproductions of history in a volume, first issued in 

“The manuscript of a Memorial Biography of Josiah Strong 
by the late Nathaniel M. Pratt is being edited by Charles S. 
Macfarland. It throws considerable light on the subject of this 
chapter. 
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1838, by Samuel S. Schmucker, of Gettysburg Theo- 
logical Seminary.^® It ran into several editions and 
led to the organization of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Union. 

In 1846 Dr. Schmucker and several associates pre- 
pared an overture to the evangelical denominations in 
the United States which envisaged an ultimate world 
organization and referred to similar proposals which 
had appeared in Europe. In reading its statement of 
fundamental principles and suggested procedures one 
might think that one was attending a meeting of the 
so-called “Committee of Thirty-five’’ in 1937, plan- 
ning for the unity of Life and Work and Faith and 
Order. 

In anticipation of the meeting of the world’s Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York in 1873, Dr. Schmucker 
re-issued his volume in 1870, adding a “Modified Plan 
for the Reunion of All Evangelical Churches.” The 
modification was made because the original plan had 
“requisitions deemed too elevated for the existing state 
of the Church.” Dr. Schmucker’s idea was to unite 
an incipient Council of Evangelical Denominations 
which had met in 1869 with the American Branch of 
the Evangelical Alliance and then proceed to develop 
a new World’s Evangelical Alliance, constituted by 
the church bodies. The various creeds should be un- 
touched, but be the basis of a common creed, based 
on that of the Apostles. This “United Protestant 
Apostolical Confession” included articles on liberty of 
conscience and on relations to civil government. Dr. 

“ The True Unity of Chnet*B Church. 
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Schmucker’s purpose was to transform the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, with all its objectives in social reform, 
into an official council, on a confessional basis. 

While there was much in these proposals that antici- 
pated Oxford and Edinburgh, there were, of course, 
great differences in perspective and objective. Social 
service was that of philanthropy and reform and the 
basic confession was that of the orthodoxy of that 
day. The movements for union were then led by 
evangelical churchmen, had slight association with An- 
glicans, none with the Eastern churches, were strictly 
Protestant and to some extent anti-Roman Catholic. 
Nevertheless there is much in this long-out-of-print 
document worthy of study today. As we have seen, 
Dr. Schmucker^s dream failed to be realized, although, 
in general, it had the S 3 mipathy of many of his asso- 
ciates, one of whom, Philip Schaff, went to Europe for 
conference in preparing for the great meeting of 1873. 
We see no little analogy with modern conditions in the 
records of the New York conference. The subjects 
included the State of Religion, Christianity and Its 
Foes, Family Life, Education, Christianity and Civil 
Government, and Christianity and Social Reforms. 
Missions had a large place and were at that time al- 
wa 3 ^ included in any ecumenical plan. 

THE IDEA ASSUMES NEW FORMS 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL, UNDENOMINATIONAL AND 
DENOMINATIONAL ECUMENICAL BODIES 

There is an indestructibility of great movements in 
human life, as in matter. The tide of ecumenical 
Christianity created by the Evangelical Alliance sub- 
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sided for perhaps two decades. In the meantime, how- 
ever, other disconnected streams had been gathering 
from sources that had been opening up.^* 

The first World’s Sunday School Convention was 
held in London in 1889 and has been periodically fol- 
lowed. The World’s Christian Endeavor Union was 
organized in 1895. The Bible societies continued their 
co-operative relations. The world-wide relations of 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations were of significant influence. In view of the 
later appearance of leadership in Sweden, it is of in- 
terest to note that Vadstena was the birthplace of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. While these 
movements were diffused, there is no doubt that they 
revived or continued the spirit of unity. Such bodies 
as the Salvation Army, the Federation of Men’s Broth- 
erhoods, the American and Foreign Christian Union, 
the American McAll Association and others were de- 
veloping the friendship and understanding essential to 
the whole movement. 

The denominational bodies, including those of the 
United States, have nearly ail had world-wide relations 
in such organizations as the World Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches Holding the Presbyterian System; 
the Baptist World Alliance; the Lutheran World Con- 
vention; the Ecumenical Methodist Conference; the 
International Congregational Council; the Lambeth 
Conference and other world organizations meeting ecu- 

^ International Christian Movements, Charles S. Macfarland; 
Revell, 19^. Translated by Adolf Keller, Jntemationalen Christ- 
lichen Bewegungen, Furche-Verlag, Berlin, 1925. 
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menically from time to time.^® How far, however, these 
have retarded rather than furthered genuine unity may 
be a question. In some instances they have been help- 
ful, largely because of the identity of personnel in the 
denominational and the interdenominational bodies and 
movements. In other cases the supposed interests of 
sectarian imity becloud the larger vision. One might 
raise the question as to why the leaders of these ecu- 
menical groups did not find their way together and 
become the originators of an inclusive body. They 
were S3rstems moving within their own orbits and were 
but partially entitled to their ecumenical designations. 
But it should be added that they did, in some mea- 
sure, contribute to the later development of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order.^® 

The early co-operation in Foreign Missions was also 
continued. World conferences were held, one in New 
York in 1854; another in London that year. In 1888 
the centenary of modem Protestant missions was ob- 
served; the meeting in London included British, conti- 
nental, colonial and American societies. In 1900 the 
“Ecumenical Missionary Conference” in New York 
brought together representatives of forty-eight coun- 
tries. The culmination of this movement was the 
Edinburgh Conference of 1910, which was, we be- 
lieve, the first that attempted to confine its attendance 
to official delegates. Thus the movement initiated 
largely, as in the Evangelical Alliance, by individual 
Christians or by detached bodies, began to assume 

^International Christian Movements. 

” It may be wise to take these bodies into account in all future 
ecumenical plans. 
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ecclesiastical characteristics and relations. In conti- 
nental Europe, foreign missions interests have long 
been interdenominational and organizationally disso- 
ciated from the ecclesiastical church bodies. 

Moving along with the ecumenical stream was the 
federative spirit among denominations, in several coun- 
tries. Protestant Home Missions have long been inter- 
denominational on the European continent. In Great 
Britain there was the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches. The French Protestant Federation 
was organized in 1905 and the Federal Council in 
America, 1905-1908. For the most part, however, it 
has been the reflex influence of such gatherings as 
Geneva in 1920, the Central Bureau for Interchurch 
Aid in 1922, and Stockholm, 1925, that has led to 
national federation. 

^^LIFE AND work" AND ^^FAITH AND ORDER" 

The first efforts toward the development of ecumen- 
ical relations on the part of the churches as distinc- 
tively ecclesiastical bodies was, however, in the realm 
of doctrine and polity. The World Conference on 
Faith and Order had its beginnings earlier than the 
Universal Christian Conference for Life and Work, 
although the preparatory meetings for both Lausanne 
and Stockholm were held in Geneva in 1920. This 
order was reversed in the world conferences, at Stock- 
holm in 1925, and at Lausanne in 1927. These two 
movements have constantly reacted upon each other, 
to the benefit of both, due in part to a considerable 
identity in personnel. There is a striking difference. 
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however, in their histories. The World Conference 
on Faith and Order, whose problems were internal, 
pursued the more even tenor of its way, dealing with 
traditions of the past, and was but moderately influ- 
enced or disturbed by the oscillations of contemporary 
social life. The Universal Christian Council was seek- 
ing to And its path in the bewildering labyrinth of 
political and social strife, with ever changing condi- 
tions whose needs it was seeking to meet. 

The early approaches to what actually came to pass 
at Stockholm are exceedingly intricate, and are largely 
matters of personal history. While the Universal 
Christian Conference was ultimately brought into 
being by the War, its story cannot be fully told with- 
out going back of 1914, as we think will become clear. 
And, as is always the case, we are led back to a few 
prophetic spirits and men of faith. Whatever may 
have been the permeative influences of the movements 
that have been described, that which culminated in 
1925 had its own definite beginning. As the reader 
pursues the devious ways, detours and cross passages 
of the more immediate road to Stockholm, with occa- 
sional streams that had to be forded, and witnesses 
the relative few who constantly saw ahead with the 
eye of faith, he will not wonder that nearly a century 
elapsed between the first meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in 1846 and the conferences at Oxford and 
Edinburgh in 1937. And if the present larger pro- 
posals for world Christian solidarity are carried out, 
the century will be at least about completed. Let us 
consider it as an illustration of the divine law of com- 
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pensation coming out of the War and, above all, let it 
teach its lesson to the Christian churches. 

WAYMARKS ON THE ROAD TO STOCKHOLM 

Briefly summarized, the steps that led to Stock- 
holm, thence to Oxford and Edinburgh and to the 
culminating proposal for a World Council, were as 
follows: 

1. Interchanges of churchmen of Great Britain and 
Germany, 1907-1910; 

2. Proposals for the inclusion of the churches of the 
United States, through the Federal Council, in a 
tri-national conference, 1911; 

3. A call for a conference of European Churches 
from the Swiss Conference of Churches, 1914; 

4. The Church Peace Conference at Constance, Ger- 
many, and the organization of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches, 
1914; 

5. A message, prepared by Archbishop Nathan Soe- 
derblom, of Upsala, signed by various churchmen 
of continental Europe and the United States, 1914; 

6. Conferences of churchmen in Holland, Germany, 
Switzerland, France and Great Britain, with a 
representative of the Federal Council, 191S-1916; 

7. Conference efforts on the part of Archbishop 
Soederblom and other Scandinavian bishops, 
1917-1918; 

8. The meeting of the World Alliance at Oud Was- 
senaer. The Hague, 1919; 

9. The conference at Geneva, which instituted the 
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^^Universal Conference of the Church of Christ on 
Life and Work” (the original designation), 1920; 

10. The organization of the Central Bureau for Re- 
lief of the Evangelical Churches of Europe (now 
the Central Bureau for Interchurch Aid) at the 
Bethesda Conference in Copenhagen, 1922; 

11. The Universal Christian Conference on Life and 
Work at Stockholm, 1925.^^ 

While the reader may not always find it easy to 
follow, he will discover a straight highway to Stock- 
holm, if he keeps the objective clearly in mind. Great 
movements, such as that which we are attempting to 
describe, are expressive of spiritual ideals. Just as 
‘‘the wind bloweth where it listeth,” and we hear “the 
sound thereof,” but cannot tell “whence it cometh and 
whither it goeth,” so is every movement “that is bom 
of the Spirit.” Later prophets, who knew little of 
Samuel Schmucker and the Evangelical Alliance, were 
not conscious that they were agents in a historic proc- 
ess and little dreamed of what was to eventuate in 
1937 at Oxford and Edinburgh as the result of their 
work and prayer and faith. 

"The transformation of the “Continuation Committee” of this 
Conference into the Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work took place at Chexbres, Switzerland, in 1930, this being 
the body that called the Conference on Church, Community and 
State at Oxford in 1937. 



II 


CALAMITY AWAKENS SPIRITUAL FORCES 
FEAR OF WAR LEADS TO A NEW APPROACH 

In the cyclic process of evolution, we often dis- 
cover that events create movements. It took a crisis 
and a concrete, living objective to awaken the quies- 
cent spirit of the Evangelical Alliance. Had there 
been Barthians in those days, we may suppose that 
some of them would have been content to declare that 
man could do nothing. There were, however, a few 
prophetic spirits who felt that men, looking to divine 
guidance, should try to do what they could. 

IN GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

During recent years, succeeding the War, it has 
been noticeable that some political leaders have ex- 
pressed more faith in the Church than its own leaders 
have alwa3rs done. It is a happy coincidence when 
such statesmen are themselves also Christians. Were 
we called upon to name the men who started the 
train of event and organization which culminated first 
at Stockholm, and later at Oxford, first place might 
well be given to two members of the British Parlia- 
ment, Willoughby Dickinson ^ and J. Allen Baker, the 
former an Anglican, the latter a Quaker. Both were 


Later Sir Willoughby, and now Lord Dickinson of Painswick. 
29 
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men of political and spiritual vision, who also knew 
how to take action. While nations and peoples were 
blithely oblivious of the signs of the times, and while 
their fellow-diplomats seemed to be content with 
“muddling through,” these men saw deeply and with 
far vision. They saw that the spirit of the nations of 
the world was all wrong, and they asked themselves: 
“What can the churches do to set it right?” 

Special manifestations of the Spirit of God are 
never confined to any one man, or group, or to any 
one place. There were Christians in Germany who 
similarly sensed the danger, one a leader in its indus- 
trial life, the other a young pastor just entering his 
twenties: F. A. Spiecker and Friedrich Siegmund- 
Schultze.^ Just how these men came to discover one 
another and get together we do not know, but when 
they did they started a movement which has gone far 
and has yet far to go. Out of the fear of war emerged 
the sense of spiritual unity. 

As early as 1907 these churchmen perceived the 
danger in the strained relationships between Germany 
and Great Britain. In the hope that increased per- 
sonal contacts might lead to a better national under- 
standing, they arranged an exchange of visits between 
groups of British and German pastors and laymen.^ 
In 1908 one hundred and thirty Germans, of Lutheran, 

* History is replete with ironies. In view of the refusal of the 
German Government to permit representatives of the German 
Evangelical Church to attend the conference of the Universal 
Christian Council at Oxford, it is of interest to recall that that 
body had one of its roots in Germany. 

*Two large illustrated volumes, both in Engliah and German, 
describe this effort. 
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Reformed, Roman Catholic, and “Free” Churches, 
came to Great Britain, and the next year a return visit 
was made to Germany. Out of this grew, in 1909, 
“The Churches’ Council for Promoting Friendly Re- 
lations between Great Britain and Germany.”^ Two 
journals were soon established: The Peacemaker (now 
Goodwill)^ fathered by Mr. Dickinson and edited by 
J. H. Rushbrooke, and Die Eiche, which is still edited 
by Dr. Siegmund-Schultze. As one recalls the cordial 
popular reception of this friendly interchange of pas- 
tors in both nations, it makes one wonder how they 
could have been so soon at war. 

AMERICA CHIMES IN 

The idea that the Church might have a mission in 
the prevention of war, beyond the mere preaching of 
the Gospel of peace to individual Christians, was gain- 
ing headway in America as well, gradually overcoming 
the sense of national isolation. The first resounding 
voice to proclaim the fact was that of a jurist. In 
1905, at the Interchurch Conference on Federation, 
Chief Justice David J. Brewer said: “As against the 
call for battleships I invoke the action of a united 
church, and I am sure that a federation of all the 
churches will soon make it plain that as for this nation 
there must be no longer war nor a getting ready for 

^ Among the participating Germans one notes such names bb 
Hamack, Julius Richter, Court Preacher Ernst Diyander, Martin 
Rade, and the elder Von Bodelschwingh, whose son has been so 
deeply involved in the current Church and State conflict. British 
names include the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Randall David- 
son), who often presided, Silvester Home, Archibald Henderson, 
Robert F. Horton, Campbell Morgan, John Clifford, and such 
laymen as H. M. Asquith and Lord Robert Cecil. 
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war.”” In this memorable address Justice Brewer 
went so far as to eicpress the judgment that “united 
effort” on the part of the churches “would compel the 
government to take a higher position.” Likewise, 
when that conference had developed into the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in 1908, 
it was another layman and jurist, Henry Wade Rogers, 
who, as chairman of a committee on international rela- 
tions, introduced the subject of world peace as one 
of the objectives of the Council. While the Federal 
Council was in process of organizing its administration 
in 1909-1910, several actions were taken which stressed 
the ideal of peace.® 

Churchmen in Great Britain and Germany knew 
little or nothing about this, but soon they looked across 
the sea to America to seek reinforcements for the bul- 
wark against war which they h(^)ed to erect. When 
Mr. B^er and Pastor Siegmund-Schultze visited the 
United States in 1910, in the hope of awakening inter- 
est there, they found a hearty welcome at the Lake 
Mohonk Peace Conference which was just then in ses- 
sion. In the spring of 1911 that body made the peace 
programme of the churches the subject of a meeting 
which was attended by Mr. Baker, John Clifford, and 
the Bishop of Worcester. One American Christian 
who responded with enthusiasm as well as sympathy 
to the proposals made by these men was Frederick 
Lynch — ^till then a lone pulpit voice cr3dng in the wil- 
derness, exhorting the churches to whom any such 

* Church Federaiiorit edited by F- B. Sanford; Revelli 1906. 

* Ckrutian Unity in Practice and Prophecy, 
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idea as a regular church department for the further- 
ance of peace through international justice and good- 
will was as yet foreign. 

The British and German messengers aroused no 
little interest among the men responsible for the newly 
founded Federal Council of Churches, who were look- 
ing for a programme on which the churches might 
unite. There was something impressive in the atti- 
tude and state of mind of these leaders from across 
the sea. Consequently, on the advice and urging of 
Dr. Lynch, the newly elected General Secretary of the 
Council made a reciprocal visit to London. While he 
was there, in 1911, conferring with Dr. F. B. Meyer, 
the Honorary Secretary of the Free Church Council, 
he met George Blum, a young German who was assist- 
ing Willoughby Dickinson. Mr. Blum revealed un- 
expected forebodings concerning the international situ- 
ation, and urged the visitor from America to go at 
once to Berlin to meet Dr. F. A. Spiecker and Pastor 
Siegmund-Schultze, who had in the interim become 
Assistant Court Pastor. They more than confirmed 
Mr. Blum’s fears and proposed*^ the holding of a 
church peace conference of members from churches of 
the three nations. A hall suitable for it was selected. 
Shortly after, however, word came to the Federal 
Council from the German leaders that the conference 
must be deferred, because the unhappy speech of a 
British political leader had aroused both political and 
public resentment in Germany.® 

^ This meeting was in the Royal Castle at Potsdam, whence war 
issued but three years later. 

*The tenseness of the situation in 1911 is strikingly illustrated 
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The chief result of this visit, so far as the United 
States was concerned, was the immediate creation of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on Peace and Arbi- 
tration. Correspondence with Great Britain and Ger- 
many was continued, always with the proposed tri- 
nation conference in view.® 

Events shape men perhaps oftener than men make 
history, but there is much truth in the adage that his- 
tory is biography writ large. In this narrative the 
reader will find a succession of personalities that at 
times seems to overshadow the actual progress of 
events. Such is the pursuance of ideals through the 
contagion of personality. 

THE FIRST CHURCH CONFERENCE FOR WORLD PEACE; 

CONSTANCE, 1914 

At this point a new figure entered upon the scene — 
another layman — ^neutral in religion, but having faith 
in the churches. The Federal Council was a frail 
body, consisting mostly of a state of mind and ideals. 
Material resources were negligible, inadequate for its 
bare maintenance, and it looked quite visionary for 
its officers to think of international conferences. Dr. 
Frederick Lynch, the secretary of the Federal Coim- 
cil’s Commission on Peace and Arbitration, determined 
to confer on the subject with Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

In 1913, Mr. Carnegie attended the Elaiser’s Jubilee 
in Berlin. He was deeply impressed by the service of 


by correspondence between the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Adolf Hamack, described in RandaU Davidson, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, G. K. A. Bell; Oxford University Press, 1835. 

* Across the Years, Charles S. Macfarland; Macmillan, 1986. 
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the committee on friendly relations between Germany 
and Great Britain, and, in conversations with Mr. 
Baker and Pastor Siegmund-Schultze, expressed his 
willingness to aid the churches in a peace movement. 
Meanwhile, Dr. L5mch, who was a personal friend of 
Mr. Carnegie, had formulated a plan to lay before 
him. On the advice of the Rev. William P. Merrill 
(Mrs. Carnegie’s pastor) and others, Mr. Carnegie 
endowed the Church Peace Union, of which, at his re- 
quest and also by common consent. Dr. Lynch became 
tlie secretary. 

The Church Peace Union, with the co-operation of 
the Federal Council,^® at once took up the original 
conference idea and enlarged it to wider proportions. 
Thus came about the first attempt by churchmen of 
modem times to meet a basic problem of Church and 
State. It was no simple task to accomplish a proposal 
so new among churchmen who had previously had but 
slight relationship, and when the administrative agen- 
cies were so far apart as London and New York. At 
this point Switzerland, personified by Prof. Louis 
Emery, came into the picture.^^ In May, 1914, a 
preparatory meeting of British, German and Swiss 
leaders was held in London and succeeded in selecting 
representative European delegates for the proposed 
conference. 

The conference itself convened at Constance, Ger- 
many, in a hotel which had been a Dominican monas- 

” Most of the American delegates were named or approved by 
the Federal Council’s Administrative Committee, by request of 
the Church Peace Union. 

“See page 39. 
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tery — ^the very one where five hundred years before 
another Council of Constance had condemned John 
Huss. Of the one hundred and fifty-three delegates, 
only about eighty-five reached Constance. Those who 
got there came from Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Bulgaria, and the United States.^® Delegates from 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Belgium failed to arrive. 
Railroad trains were halted and turned back at the 
frontiers — ^the World War had begun.^* 

The conference met on the very day war was de- 
clared, August 1. A friendly letter was received from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. A message was ad- 
dressed by the meeting to all rulers and statesmen. 
Members who afterwards reached London met again, 
named an international committee and gave the con- 
tinuing body its name: “The World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches.” 

A WORLD ALLIANCE FOR INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
SURVIVES THE WAR 

There was some doubt as to whether this “rump” 
meeting should take official action, but it was clearly 


“Of the group that met at Constance there were present at 
Oxford in 1^7: Willoughby Dickinson, of England; Elie GouneUe 
and Jules Jezequel, of France; Siegmund-Schultse, of Germany; 
William P. Merrill and Charles S. Macfaiiand, of the United 
States. In fact, only four or five of the originators and about 
twenty of the appointed delegates are now living. One of the 
delegates was Robert H. Ganiiner, the pioneer of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order. 

“The writer has found no document recording just who actu- 
ally got to Constance. Two American delegates, Dr. Rivington 
D. Lord and Dr. Walter Laidiaw, were arrested in Germany and 
confined in military prisons. 
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providential that it did. As we shall see later on^ this 
procedure bridged over the war period and made im- 
mediate post-war action possible. The World Alliance 
maintained relationships, sent its messengers to and 
fro, organized councils in several countries, and even 
held an official meeting during the conflict. Extended 
work was carried on in behalf of prisoners of war and 
suffering civilians, mainly by members in Great Brit- 
ain and Germany, during the entire period. The Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation was organized, largely by 
the late Henry Hodgkin, who was a unique example 
of courage and love in the midst of an atmosphere of 
hostility and hate. 

The ideals of the Alliance were stated in lofty 
terms: “The influence of Christians over the settle- 
ment at the conclusion of the war will inevitably be 
affected by their attitude during the war. By using 
their power — to assuage feelings of animosity and ill- 
will; to encourage prayer for enemies and care for 
their well-being; to refute calumnies which inflame 
passion; to allay bitterness by making known gener- 
ous actions on the part of foes as well as on the part 
of friends; to aid helpless and innocent aliens when in 
difficulties; to keep alive the friendly relations which 
may have existed before the war — by so acting they 
will do much to facilitate the task of the nations when 
they come together to discuss the terms of peace.” 
(How unhappy a contrast, however, to what happened 
at Versailles!) 

One can hardly conceive of finer examples of faith 
than those of this little group, endeavouring to preserve 
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Christian ideals in the midst of strife and carnage. 
Some of them suffered for it in their own nations, both 
in mind and body. Moreover, the original idea of 
bringing the churches into council persisted and per- 
sonal visits were made at a time when governments 
were by no means sympathetic towards giving pass- 
ports. In August, 1915, a conference of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the World Alliance was held for 
three days at Beme.^^ It was reported that ten na- 
tional councils had been formed, including France and 
Germany. Among the questions considered was that 
of the resumption of the Constance conference as soon 
as war was over. 

THE STREAM OF ECUMENISM WIDENS IN WAR-TIME 

Again and again, in reviewing the growth of the 
ecumenical movement, it was borne in upon the author 
that no great idea ever arises in just one mind and no 
vast movement ever originates in one sole personality 
or group. The Spirit of God does not operate in that 
way. Many pathways converge upon any great high- 
way of progress. 

SWITZERLAND APPEARS 

Coming back again to 1914, we find other forces 
and personalities engaged in the same measures that 
led to Constance in 1914 and thence to Geneva in 

“Among those present were: Willoughby Dickinson, Henry 
Hodgkin, and the Dean of Worcester (Dr. Ede), of Great Britain; 
Friedrich Siegmund-Schultse and A. W. Schreiber, of Germany; 
Valdemar Ammundsen. of Denmark; J. A. Cramer, of Holland; 
J. Eug^ Choigy, Louia Emery, and 0. Herdd, of SwitaerUnd. 
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1920 and Stockholm in 192S. In many ways Switzer- 
land was then a thermometer for the temperature and 
a barometer for the weather of continental Europe. 
Thus, slightly before 1914, another approach had 
come from that nation, which may be regarded as a 
waymark towards Stockholm. At a meeting of the 
Conference of the Swiss Evangelical Churches on June 
10, 1913, Professor Louis Emery presented an over- 
ture from the Synod of Vaud calling for “a congress 
of the official delegates of the churches of Europe” to 
be held in that year, at Berne, thus anticipating the 
immediate proposal for the Constance meeting. It 
was unanimously adopted. In January, 1914, a letter 
was drafted by Professor Emery, signed by officials 
of the Swiss Conference and of the S 5 modical Com- 
mission of the National Church of the Canton of 
Vaud, which was conveyed to the evangelical church 
bodies of £urop>e ^^so far as their officials could be 
ascertained.” 

This move caused Swiss representatives to be 
brought in to enlarge the previous British, German 
and American group at the preliminary meeting to 
Constance, held at London in May, 1914. At Con- 
stance it was reported that thirty-nine churches had 

^This S 3 ^ocl had passed a similar resolution in 1905 and re- 
peated it in 1907. 

**From the minutes of the Swiss Conference. Evidently the 
church bodies of Europe were not well known to one another. 
The records of the American Federal Council contain reference 
to an action, in January, 1914, expressing warm appreciation “for 
the recent appeal issued by the Conference of the Evangelical 
Churches of Switzerland,” and the officers were empower^ “to 
assist in arranging for any international or other conference of 
the churches,” thus making it evident that the Swiss conference 
sought American participation and support. 
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responded affirmatively to the Swiss appeal. Accord- 
ing to Professor Emery’s records, negative answers 
came from six churches in Germany, two in France, 
and from the German Evangelical Church Coimcil. 
The Church of Sweden responded S 5 anpathetically but 
could not act officially until its next meeting in 1915. 

In the meeting in London referred to above, it was 
decided that it would take too long to secure official 
delegates and thus the Swiss proposal merged with that 
which resulted in the historic conference at Constance. 

SCANDINAVIA ENTERS ON THE SCENE 

The official Scandinavian churches were not rep- 
resented at Constance, but in November, 1914, a new 
and powerful voice and personality appeared. In view 
of the later leadership of Nathan Soederblom, Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, we may regard a message prepared 
by him as one of the most definite moves which ulti- 
mately led to the Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and Work. Dr. Soederblom corresponded with a 
large number of churchmen, with the result that the 
following appeal received world-wide distribution: 

^'FOR peace and CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP” 

“The war is causing untold distress. Christ’s body, the 
Church, suffers and mourns. Mankind in its need cries out, 
D Lord, how long?’ 

“The tangle of underlying and active causes which ac- 
cumulate in the course of time, and the proximate events 
which led to the breaking of peace, are left to history to 
unravel. God alone sees and judges the intents and 
thoughts of the heart. 

” There were two representatives from Baptist and Methodist 
churches, one from Sw^en and one from Norway, respectively. 
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servants of the Church, address to all those who 
have power or influence in the matter an earnest appeal 
seriously to ke^ peace before their eyes, in order that 
bloodshed soon may cease. 

“We remind especially our Christian brethren of various 
nations that war cannot sunder the bond of internal union 
that Christ holds in us. Sure it is that every nation and 
every realm has its vocation in the divine plan of the world, 
and must, even in the face of heavy sacrifices, fulfill its duty, 
as far as the events indicate it and according to the dim con- 
ception of man. Our faith perceives what the eye cannot 
always see: the strife of nations must finally serve the dis- 
pensation of the Almighty, and all the faithful in Christ are 
one. Let us therefore call upon God that He may destroy 
hate and enmity, and in mercy ordain peace for us. His will 
be donel” 

America: The Federal Council of the Churches 
OF Christ in America, 

Shailer Mathews, President, 

Charles Macfarland, Secretary, 

Daniel Tuttle, Bishop of St. Louis, Presiding Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

David Greer, Bishop of New York. 

Danmark: H. Ostenfeld, Sjaellands Biskop. 

Finland: Gustaf Johansson, Finlands Aerkebiskop, 
Abo. 

Hongrie: Joseph Ferencz, Eveque, Kolozswar. 

Nederland: Ds. H. A. Leenmans, predikant te Har- 
lingen, Praeses van de Algemeene Synode van de 
Nederduitsch Hervormde Kerk; 

Ds. J. A. Helwig, predikant te Amsterdam, Voorzit- 
ter van de Evangelisch-Luthersche Synode; 

Ds. W. F. Hekker, predikant te Amsterdam, Voor- 
zitter van de Algemeene kerkelijke Vergadering 
der Hersteld Evangelisch-Luthersche Kerk; 
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Dr. J. C. de Moor, ’sGravenhage, Praeses van de 
Algemeene Synode van de Gereformeerde Kerken 
in Nederland en de Oud-Gereformeerde Kerken in 
Oost-Friesland en Hannover. 

Norge: Jens Tandberg, Kristiania Biskop. 

Suisse: Pasteur G. Ris, Worb Bern, President de la 
Conference des Eglises reformees de Suisse; 

Pasteur Armand Duckert, Geneve, Moderateur 
de la Compagnie des Pasteurs. 

Sverige: Nathan Soederblom, Aerkebiskop i Upsala. 

November 27, 1914. 

THE ideal of an ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE EMERGES 

The Archbishop of Upsala, with the backing of his 
colleagues in the other Scandinavian countries, made 
an effort to secure ecclesiastically official sanction for 
this appeal, though not with much success. The sig- 
nature from Hungary is that of the Unitarian bishop. 
In several nations the appeal seems to have been en- 
tirely ignored. A cablegram from the Archbishop to 
the General Secretary of the Federal Council states 
simply that a reply had come from Court Preacher 
Dryander of Germany (doubtless negative) and that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had “expressed his feel- 
ing of Christian fellowship.”^® From this time on, 
Nathan Soederblom gradually became a personal sym- 
bol of what was to be undertaken. He was a prolific 
letter writer and his correspondence with those whom 
he asked to become the signatories of the message 
awakened interest in other nations, including Holland, 
and doubtless was not without effect in many other 


*8eepi«ee7. 
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quarters, even though official assent was not secured. 
Dr. Soederblom knew that it was regarded as ^^a rather 
naive good intention,” but he reminds us that it helped 
to bring about a lasting fellowship.^* 

THE AMERICAN FEDERAL COUNCIL PURSUES THE QUEST 

For the most part, church officials in the United 
States were not in touch with Europe and those of the 
denominational bodies having European relations were 
inclined to be partisan. Little attention was being 
paid to President Wilson^s request for mental neutral- 
ity. As for any approach to our sister churches in 
Europe, it was hardly thought of, outside a very lim- 
ited group. What was the use? The responsible 
officials of the Federal Council of Churches, however, 
having approved the Archbishop’s call, felt that the 
message ought to be made the subject of delibera- 
tion and action, looking towards a world conference, 
whether earlier or later, and after much consultation 
and prayer, a representative of the Council went to 
Europe in December, 1915, to meet the church leaders 
in Holland, Germany, Switzerland, France, and En- 
gland. He was designated as a messenger of sym- 
pathy, with introductions from all the constituent bod- 
ies of the Federal Council. He was also to ascertain 
whether or not an informal conference might be held 
in the near future, and, on the supposition that the 
war could not last long, whether advance arrange- 
ments could be made for one to be composed of offi- 


Christian Fellowhip, Nathan Soederblom; Revell, 1023. 
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dally appointed members, as soon as peace should be 
declared.^ 

The Federal Council’s messenger found a warm and 
wide-spread response in Berlin; S 5 nnpathy with reser- 
vation and doubt in Holland and Switzerland; appre- 
ciation in Paris, accompanied by complete lack of faith 
in German overtures; and in London a S 3 rmpathetic 
attitude, with the judgment that conference between 
churchmen of the warring nations must wait until the 
war was over.^^ 

On the return of this emissary, the Administrative 
Committee of the Council approved the proposal that 
preparations should be made for a post-war conference. 
Following this, in 1917 and 1918, efforts were made 
by churchmen of the United States and a few in Great 
Britain to induce peace measures, but to no avail.* ** 

In the latter part of 1916 renewed and more definite 
proposals for a p)ost-war conference, to be of an ecu- 
menical nature, came from three sources: the Swiss 
Protestant Federation, the Federal Council in Amer- 
ica, and the Scandinavian bishops. At the quadrennial 
meeting of the Federal Council in St. Louis, in Decem- 
ber, the General Secretary’s report recommended prepa- 
rations for such a conference, and an overture was 
presented from the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to the same effect, in response 
to which the Administrative Committee of the Council 
was authorized to take action. During this same year, 

* President Woodrow Wilson was informed of this proposal 
and warmly approved it. 

Across the rears. 

" Across the Years, and the Reoords of the Federal CouneS, 1916. 
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less definite messages came from several sources in 
Europe. 

The meeting at St. Louis voted an expression of “its 
fraternal Christian sympathy with all suffering peoples 
and churches of Europe and Asia.” A cabled message 
was widely distributed, extending “to the Christian 
brethren in countries now engaged in war its deepest 
sympathy, bom of Christian faith and brotherhood 
. . . We pray that their tragic experiences may in- 
spire us all t^ a deeper loyalty to the spiritual realities 
in which believers in Christ are one.” Multitudinous 
and wide-spread correspondence was carried on during 
this period between the Federal Council and the Euro- 
pean churchmen, in an endeavour to feel out the way 
towards the proposed conference. 

SCANDINAVIAN BISHOPS PERSIST 

Nathan Soederblom, impulsive by nature, a man 
with whom thought and action synchronized, was res- 
tive. In the fall of 1917, Archbishop Soederblom, 
Bishop Tandberg, of Norway, and Bishop Ostenfeld, 
of Denmark, invited churchmen of both neutral and 
warring nations to Upsala. German and Hungarian 
delegates accepted and were granted passports, but 
the proposed members from Great Britain and France 
were refused permission by their governments.^^ In 
December, however, a small group of churchmen 

•Archbishop Soederblom wrote later {Christian Fellowship) 
that warmly sympathetic responses came from Court Preacher 
Dryander, of Germany, and the Archbishop of Poland. Professor 
Ini^'e Bnlioth tells us that delegations were also expected from 
Constantinople and Athens. 
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from Holland, Switzerland, and the three Scandinavian 
countries met in Upsala, where the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was received in the cathedral. An ap- 
peal for Christian unity was signed: ‘^Ostenfeld, 
Stoylen, Soederblom,” and a memorandum was also 
drawn up on unity and social service, “for the gui- 
dance of the Church.” Furthermore, this little gath- 
ering issued a formal call for a conference to be held 
at Christiania, Norway, April 14, 1918. The defini- 
tion of the character of that conference and the sub- 
sequent course of events are set down in records, 
as reported to the Federal Council of Churches, as 
follows: 

“It was proposed that this conference should avoid all 
political questions and confine itself to the consideration of 
the unity of Christians, the social task of Christianity and 
the settlement of international disputes through arbitration. 
It was intended that the conference should have representa- 
tives from belligerent as well as neutral nations and that it 
might include all belligerent countries. The Pope was even 
approached in regard to representation. The invitations 
were widely conveyed, included all the countries of Europe 
and the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Greek churches. 
The date was set ahead from time to time and it was finally 
abandoned. 

“Meanwhile similar movements were under consideration 
in Switzerland, and there was some feeling that the proposed 
conference should be held in Switzerland. Moreover, some 
of the Swiss leaders were opposed to inviting representation 
from the Vatican.^^ The Swiss brethren interested proposed 
a Protestant conference. On the other hand, some of the 

**11 should be noted that meanwhile, in January, 1918, there 
bad been an international Roman Catholic conference at Zurich 
at which German representatives were present. 
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brethren in England concerned were favourable to extend- 
ing the invitation to Rome. 

“These prop)osals were considered in Great Britain, where 
there were some differences of ofMnion, some of the church 
leaders favouring a meeting which should include represen- 
tatives of the German and Austrian churches. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is said to have suggested two separate 
conferences at different times and was urgent that the 
Roman Catholic churches should be invited.*® 

“The French Protestant churches replied to the proposal 
with a dignified message, declining to meet with the repre- 
sentatives of the churches of the nation that was inva^ng 
their country and made a counter-proposal for a confer- 
ence, to be held immediately, of the Protestant churches of 
the allied nations. The proposed conference was finally 
abandoned. 

“The matter came up again, twice, however, through com- 
munications in 1918 from Bishops Soederblom, Ostenfeld, 
and Tandberg, stating that they were now prepared at the 
close of the war to issue the invitations to the conference in 
the near future. This was followed in November, 1918, by 
a communication from the Federal Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches, representing the Swedish Mission Society, 
the Baptist Union and the Methodist Church, signed by 
their various officers. This was an appeal to the churches 
of the belligerent coimtries to discard bitter feeling, to utter 
no harsh words and to renew now the spirit of reconciliation. 

“A little later the Synodical Council of the Evangelical 
Church of Berne, Switzerland, invited all the Swiss Re- 
formed Churches to sign a letter to be sent to the General 
Secretary of the Federal Council. This letter was to invite 
the Federal Council to take the initiative in calling a general 
conference of the Evangelical churches of the entire world, 
for the puipose, in the main, of reconciliation among Prot- 
estant Christians. This letter set forth the sufferings and 


"See page 67. 
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the distress of the German Protestants and gave assurance 
that they repudiated the wrongdoings of their former gov- 
ernment. To this proposal, however, the Geneva consistory 
responded that the proposal was premature and the Geneva 
consistory did not estimate the attitude of the German Prot- 
estants as being adequately contrite. It called attention to 
the fact that the world had received no intimation of any 
such contrition. 

“Meanwhile the only word that came from the German 
churches was in the form of a cable from Professor Adolf 
Deissmann, sent jointly to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
to the General Secretary of the Federal Council, urging that 
protest be made against the terms of the armistice and 
calling for resumption of Christian relationships on the basis 
of the pronouncement of the Federal Council^® at the be- 
ginning of the war. To this the Archbishop of Canterbury 
made reply, calling for evidence of the attitude of the Ger- 
man churches which would admit of such procedure. 

“The Federal Council reviewed all of these proposals and 
recommended that correspondence be undertaken regarding 
the World Conference to be held ‘whenever it appeared that 
it could be brought together successfully.’ The Federal Coun- 
cil requested its delegation at the time in Europe to consider 
the question, as opportunity offered, with the representatives 
of the European churches whom they should meet. That 
delegation advised against any hasty attempt at such a 
conference, but expressed the judgment of the European 
representatives that the American Federal Council should 
continue its correspondence and conference on the matter, 
looking towards the summoning of the conference as soon as 
the way should be clear. There was the general feeling that 
such a world conference should be held, that it should be 
officially representative and not simply a voluntary meeting, 

"In view of present wide-epresd criticism of the attitude of 
church bodies during the war. it is of interest to record that this 
memsge was widely regarded as a genuinely Christian document 
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and that it should consider the whole range of Christian 
activities.” 


The Swiss leaders appear, during this period, to have 
deferred to the Scandinavian bishops, but the idea was 
gaining ground, as evidenced by the organization, in 
1917, of ‘The British Council for Promoting an Inter- 
national Christian Conference,” under the presidency 
of Lord Parmoor. The secretary was Marian Ellis 
(now Lady Parmoor). This body, in September, 1917, 
proposed an “international, interdenominational con- 
ference” to be held at once, “to find a way of dis- 
charging our responsibility to Christendom.” Such a 
gathering “might even develop into a permanent organ 
for expressing the mind of Christ upon great moral 
questions.” 

THE WORLD ALLIANCE SOLVES THE PROBLEM 

The conference ideal and idea was in the air. How 
could it be brought down to earth? There is always 
great advantage to a body that is held together by a 
definite objective which can be grasped. Such a group 
can enlarge its ideal and secure action far more readily 
than a less coherent assemblage seeking to realize a 
more vague and general idea. We may well be grateful 
to the little nucleus of men in Europe, suf^rted by 
the sympathy of the officials of the World Alliance and 
the Federal Council in the United States, who persisted 
in holding together with one specific aim while all this 


*From a report and review hx tbe General Seeretaiy of the 
Federal Council in 1919. 
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correspondence was taking place. They offered the 
opportunity for action.* ** 

It was through the devotion of these men that the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches had held together, and from September 
30th to October 4th, 1919, the Alliance met at Oud 
Wassenaer, The Hague. At this meeting thirteen na- 
tions were represented and four new and vital person- 
alities entered on the scene: Adolf Deissmann, of 
Germany, the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Theodore 
Woods), Henry A. Atkinson, and Dr. G. K. A. Bell, 
Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury (now 
Bishop of Chichester).** It was also the first appear- 
ance, in person, of Archbishop Soederblom. 

Overtures came from the three main sources of the 
original proposals, the Swiss Protestant Federation, 
the Archbishop of Upsala, and the American Federal 
Council. Their recommendations were that this meet- 
ing secure such measures as would provide for a world 
conference, not simply of voluntary members to deal 
with the interests of peace, but officially constituted to 
consider all the mutual service and interests of the 
churches. Archbishop Soederblom outlined the pur- 
poses thus: to gain a common ideal of international 
brotherhood, social renewal, a common voice for con- 

*We might as well name them; Willoughby Dickinson and 
Friedrich Siegmund-SchulUe, supported, to be sure, by loyal asso- 
ciates, but not too many in number. The reader will surely see 
why we started these men at the beginning of the road to 
Stockholm. 

*Of the members of the Oud Wassenaer meeting there were 
recorded as present at Oxford in 1937: Lord Dickinson, Sieraund- 
Schultae, the Bishop of Chichester, F. Klaveneai, of Norway, 
Atkinson, and Macfailand. 
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science, by ‘‘an Ecumenical Council representing Chris- 
tendom in a spiritual way.” According to the min- 
utes of that meeting, Dr. Soederblom presented “a 
detailed prc^sal for an international Christian confer- 
ence and ‘an Ecumenical Church CounciP.” In fact, 
the Archbishop’s plan was deemed slightly hierarchical, 
involving a council which to some looked almost 
pap)al.®^ 

The representative of the Federal Council simply re- 
ported that that body had already set up a Committee 
on Ecumenical Conference and was prepared to co- 
operate in whatever enterprise might be undertaken. 

The Swiss overture was as follows: 

**We, the delegates of the Swiss Council, take the oppor- 
tunity when Protestants of many countries are assembled, 
to give expression to the urgent necessity of uniting all 
Protestants. 

“It is understood that the various churches maintain their 
full independence in the matter of constitution, doctrine, and 
worship. The proposed union aims at asserting the unity of 
all Protestants in the spirit of Christian love, protecting re- 
ligious liberty wherever it is threatened, and making a way 
to the evangelical principles in the world by a common 
action.” 

The spokesman from Switzerland, Dean Herold, 
recommended that the Archbishop of Upsala and the 
General Secretary of the Federal Council should be 
asked to take the initial steps. That ended the specific 
proposals. There appeared to be no disposition to in- 

report by ProfeMor Ingve Brilioth. 

"See page 68. 

"An intereeting premcmitioii of the eonferenoe at Oxford, 1087. 
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troduce counter pr<^x)sitions, very likely because no 
one could think of any. At the moment it looked like 
a frail device, with the two chief consultants soon to 
be again four thousand miles apart. Dr. Soederblom 
at once suggested to his colleague that the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America might 
readily convene the ecumenical conference in 1920.* ** 
His associate quailed at the Archbishop’s velocity. He 
was not sure that the Christians of the belligerent na- 
tions would react so speedily. Preparation and ame- 
lioration might be needed. Also he was inclined to 
defer to the Swiss Church Federation. As the result 
of several hours and periods of discussion, between 
these two men, it was decided to recommend to the 
members of the World Alliance that they simply ap- 
prove the genera] ideal and name a detached committee 
charged to see that it was realized. 

It may seem to contemporary readers that too much 
has been made of these early beginnings of what is 
now the well-defined and widely recognized ecumenical 
movement; that paragraphs have been devoted to 
meetings which could have been dismissed with a sen- 
tence; that too much space has been given to messages, 
reports, and overtures hither and yon. The author 
has felt, however, that this Information should be set 


* The Arcbbiabop was even ready with a plan for the “Ecumen- 

ical Councir’ to be aet up by the Conference. It would include, 
“without election,” the Patriarchate of Constantinople, tbe See of 
Canterbuiy, the President of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and the President of the German Church 
Federation, with others to be elected. When asked which would 
be tummtii epucoput, the reply was “all together and each in 
rotation.” The substance of this part of the long colloquy is 
given in ChmUm Fdlowhip, 
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forth in some detail, even at the risk of tediousness, 
because it not only shows how hesitating and yet de- 
termined were the first steps toward the great world 
conferences of Stockholm and Oxford, Lausanne and 
Edinburgh, but also because it exonerates the churches, 
at least in part, and many Christian leaders, of the 
accusation so frequently brought against them: that 
during the World War they were all swept away in 
the swift current of popular hysteria and rampant 
nationalism. 

It is true that the churches in the warring countries 
by no means fully exerted their influence in the service 
of peace; but it is not true that they made no effort 
in that direction. Individuals and groups maintained 
friendly relations and correspondence with colleagues 
and co-religionists in hostile countries which their re- 
spective governments must have considered treason- 
able in effect if not in intent. As an additional instance 
to those already mentioned, one may well cite the un- 
broken relationship between the Reformed Church of 
Hungary and the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. It 
it also true that the churches were the first to stretch 
out the hand of reconciliation from country to country, 
and the irenic spirit which pervaded their international 
gatherings was wholly other than the one which pre- 
vailed around the “green table” at Brest-Litovsk, 
Versailles, the Trianon, and even at later post-war 
conferences. 
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THE WAY IS CHARTED 

AN “ECUMENICAL CONFERENCE” PROMISES 
REALIZATION; GENEVA, 1920 

The meeting of the World Alliance in Oud Was- 
senaer readily voiced approval of ‘^an ecumenical 
conference of the Christian communions to consider 
urgent practical tasks before the Church at this time.” 
From this moment on, it may be noted, the word 
'^ecumenical” came more and more constantly into use, 
as the original scope and composition of the proposed 
conference grew ever wider and more comprehensive. 
A committee consisting of the Archbishop of Up- 
sala; Dean O. Herold, of the recently founded Swiss 
Protestant Federation, and the General Secretary of 
the American Federal Council was entrusted with fu- 
ture procedure, without further instruction, a com- 
mission of no little amplitude.^ 

'A word should be added regarding the attitude of the World 
Alliance. It might have been tempted to resolve itself into the 
proposed conference. But its leaders saw the wisdom of more 
official action, over a larger area of objective, by ecclesiastically 
OTiganized bodies, and graciously deferred to them. Later on, the 
World Alliance, through the generous action of the Church Peace 
Union, gave the services and talents of its secretar>’. Dr. Henry A. 
Atkinson, to the Universal Christian Conference, over a period of 
several years. From beginning to end the W^orld Alliance, through 
its national groups, its international meetings, the considerable 
identity of its personnel with that of other bodies and the con- 
stant *'circuit-riding'’ of Dr. Atkinson over the world, has been a 
sort of elder brother to the Universal Christian Council and a 
continuing influence in the development of the ecumenical idea. 

S4 
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This committee issued a message which was con- 
veyed to the officials of the bodies most interested. It 
was stated that the proposal for a conference had been 
‘‘for the past five years the subject of deep and 
constant thought, fraternal conference and correspon- 
dence, and earnest, fervent prayer.” “It is the pro- 
found conviction of many minds that the different 
communions of Christendom are ready, at this hour, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, to join hearts 
and hands in the prayerful consideration of common 
tasks and opportunities which press upon the heart 
and conscience of the Church and demand all her re- 
sources and her pwwer.” It was proposed that a pre- 
liminary committee assemble at Paris, which should 
“be authorized to prepare plans for such a conference.” 

The responses, which came to the author of this 
volume, were S5anpathetic enough, but not very defi- 
nite. In fact, it must be admitted that the procedure 
thus far looked precipitate. Therefore the committee 
called a group of counsellors together in Paris, on 
November 17th, 1919. Dr. Ingve Brilioth and the Rev. 
A. O. T. Hellerstroem served as representatives of 
Archbishop Soederblom and of the churches of Norway 
and Denmark. Dr. Frederick Lynch represented the 
General Secretary of the Federal Council. The others 
present were: Bishop William F. Anderson, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. Henry A. Atkinson; 
Dr. Chauncey W. Goodrich, of the American Church 
in Paris; Dr. Fred B. Fisher, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Prof. J. Eugtoe Choisy, of Switzer- 
land; Pastor Andre Monod, of the French Protestant 
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Federation, and Dean Herold, of Switzerland, who pre- 
sided. Letters were read from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of Upsala, the bishops of 
Copenhagen and Christiania and Professor Gummerus, 
of Finland. (From records found in the archives of 
Archbishop Soederblom, the only source discoverable.) 
It was the unanimous judgment of these counsellors 
that “Dr. Frederick Lynch be appointed a committee 
of one, with full power,” to secure initiative action — 
another somewhat unusual commitment.* This action 
was undoubtedly taken, first, because it seemed evi- 
dent that no time should be lost and second, because 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, by the existence of its Committee on Ecumenical 
Conference, appeared to provide the necessary me- 
chanics. Dr. Brilioth, the counsellor from Sweden, 
doubtless represented Archbishop Soederblom when he 
said in his report that they “naturally” looked to 
America. It was fortunate that the proposal was to 
be submitted to a man with the contagious faith of 
Frederick Lynch.* 

THE FEDERAL COUNCIL HELPS PREPARE THE WAY 

The task itself loomed as large as the idea. Main 


* In his volume, Christian Fellowship, Dr. Soederblom says that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury suggested "a committee of one for 
preparation.’^ 

* Other considerations were in the background of the decision. 
By its war relief measures in 1915-16, its rebuilding of the French 
churches, and the relief for German women and children following 
the armistice, the Federal Council was in a mediating position. 
Moreover, relations of a deep personal nature had developed be- 
tween American and continent^ churchmen during the preceding 
decade. 
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sources of vital interest were the Scandinavian and 
Swiss churches, the Federal Council, and the leaders 
of the World Alliance. The German churchmen were 
filled with resentment by the conditions of the armi- 
stice and the post-war blockade. Their French breth- 
ren were demanding evidence of German contrition. 
Little support was shown by Free churchmen in Great 
Britain, and practically none came from Anglican 
sources at this stage. As for the other countries of 
Europe, they were concerned with the rebuilding of 
their shattered forces, or as yet were stunned by the 
devastation wrought by war. It looked like an adven- 
ture of consummate faith. On the other hand, there 
were small groups of consecrated men in several 
nations, including France, Germany, and the United 
States, who, through mutual visitation during the war, 
had come into the deepest relations of understanding, 
confidence, and affection. In his characteristically 
fearless way. Dr. Lynch at once presented the en- 
larged proposal to the Federal Council. Correspon- 
dence was taken up with the church leaders in Europe 
most concerned, and eventually assurance was re- 
ceived that the action of the Council would be ap- 
proved by common consent, whatever it might be.^ 
These ecclesiastical pourparlers required all the deli- 
cacy of touch demanded by similar moves in secular 
diplomacy. 

^ Throughout all this time, it had been the clearly defined policy 
of the Federal Council not to aasume responsibility unless re- 
quested, but to make apparent its readiness to co-operate and do 
whatever any group of the European churches might ask, provided 
general assent was assured. 
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As previously indicated^ it had been the original 
idea of the Archbishop of Upsala, and of some of the 
Swiss churchmen, that the world conference should 
be called at once, to meet perhaps in 1920.® It was 
decided, however, to defer the ultimate gathering 
and call immediately another preparatory conference. 
Later experience proved that this was a wise move.® 

The Federal CounciPs Committee on Ecumenical 
Conference, in the early part of 1920, took the fol- 
lowing action: 

“Voted: to recommend to the federated bodies of 
churches and similar joint committees or other joint bodies 
of the churches in the various nations, that a conference of 
their representatives be held in Geneva, in August, 1920; 
the purpose of this conference being to confer upon the 
calling of an ecumenical conference of church bodies to con- 
sider the urgent practical tasks of Christian life and service 
and the possibilities of world-wide co-operation in testimony 
and action; 

“Voted: that the constituent bodies of the Federal Coun- 
cil be requested to officially authorize the members of the 
Federal Council’s Committee on Ecumenical Conference to 
represent them in that capacity.” ^ 

The Federal Council still faced not a few perplex- 
ities. To communicate with the multitude of denomi- 
nations in so many countries would have caused years 
of delay. In only a few nations were there federations. 
In those where there was no federated body, individual 

“Archbishop Soederblom assumed this. 

*Ab it was, it took five years— 1920 to 192&— after the initial 
conferences met. before the Stockholm meeting finally took place. 

^ For the most part this action was approved by denominational 
officials. 
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church bodies were approached, and in several cases 
selected leaders secured common action, more or less 
by common consent. 

THE "universal CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST ON LIFE AND WORK^^ IS PROJECTED 

The conference which met in Geneva, August 9-12, 
1920, was known as ‘*the preliminary meeting to con- 
sider a Universal Conference of the Church of Christ 
on Life and Work.” The initial convocation was 
opened by Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, of the Federal 
Council. Professor Eugene Choisy was selected to 
preside over the first regular session. Two outstand- 
ing figures of this historic meeting were the Arch- 
bish(^ of Upsala and Frederick L 5 mch, who contrib- 
uted greatly to both its spirit and administration. The 
Metropolitan of Seleucia, the Archbishop of Nubia, 
and Professor Chr. Papadopoulos, of the Eastern 
Churches, were present as "fraternal visitors.” * 

In many respects the Geneva meeting was the most 
crucial of all — ^both of those previously and those sub- 
sequently held. The scars of war had by no means 
begun to heal and all too frequently the atmosphere 
of the sessions was charged with lightning. The 
French Protestant Federation presented a letter con- 
taining what we may call "reservations,” ® as the re- 
sult of which the committee which was finally named 
to prepare the conference at Stockholm, included 

•These men are now, respectively — Archbishop of Thyateira 
and Exarch of the Patriarchate of Constantinople; Patriarch and 
Pope of Alexandria; Metropolitan of Athens. 

•Records of the Geneva meeting reprint this letter in full. 
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neither French nor German members ^^for the present.” 
Happily, the ensuing discussion, while deeply grave, 
was conducted in a truly Christian spirit. 

At times hesitation and even timidity had to be met, 
occasionally by ingenuity. For example, several mem- 
bers halted at the term “ecumenical conference.” It 
loomed too large, especially to foreign missions officers. 
This was met by a suggestion from Archbishop Soeder- 
blom (who himself would doubtless have favoured a 
term of even greater amplitude, if there were one), the 
final term chosen being: “Universal Conference of the 
Church of Christ on Life and Work,” to which the 
Secretary was permitted to add: “it is hoped that this 
conference will become ecumenical.” 

In the midst of the discussion on this point, there 
was an unlooked for but gratifying interruption. The 
general feeling had been that the Eastern churchmen 
might not be ready at this time to assume responsi- 
bility for preparing a world conference, but that a com- 
mittee might be appointed by the Geneva meeting to 
confer with them. Therefore no invitation had been 
sent to them on this occasion. Great was the surprise 
and deep the satisfaction when three of the Eastern 
Church leaders appeared and expressed a desire to 
visit the conference. Fortunately, Professor Neander, 
of Sweden, was equal to extending a welcome in Greek. 
The entrance of these friendly visitors, in their digni- 
fied ecclesiastical robes and their grave demeanour, was 
deeply impressive. Thus, in a very simple way, with- 
out preliminary diplomatic negotiations, the Orthodox 
churches took the histmic step of coming together 
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to take counsel with Protestant churches, entering 
into a relationship which, from Geneva to Stockholm, 
deepened and grew ever closer, to the enrichment 
of both. 

Just how far the Geneva gathering was a duly con- 
stituted, officially delegated body no one could tell, 
and no one inquired. Some came with denominational 
approval. Most of its members had, however, been 
either appointed or approved by church federations or 
by national or sectional bodies. Others were “co- 
opted.” They numbered about one hundred and rqp- 
resented fifteen countries: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, 
Jugoslavia, The Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United States.^® Whether or not 
they had been officially authorized, their actions met 
with the consent of their churches, post facto. Had 
any other course been pursued, no such meeting as 
that which eventuated at Stockholm could have been 
brought about for at least a decade. It should be 
added that as far as possible leading church officials 
had been informed in advance, including the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was personally interviewed 
by the writer and who expressed a feeling of sympathy 
and a desire to be kept informed. Interdenominational 
foreign missions agencies were represented by Fennell 


** It is of interest to note that among them were Bishop Charles 
H. Brent and Robert H. Gardiner, of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order. Among those who looked back to the earlier 
da3rs were Friedrich Biegmund-Schultse and Bishop Ostenfeld. 
A. W. Schreiber, of Germany, later became of unique service. 
Adolf Deiaonann was detain^ by illness, but sent a warm 
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P. Turner, Secretary of the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 


THE CALL IS ISSUED 

The Geneva Conference issued the following call 
for prayer: 


""an appeal for prayer^* 

“The members of this preliminary International Commis- 
sion at Geneva, drawn together by a consciousness of the 
painful and urgent need of the world, and by a conviction 
that only the Gospel and spirit and leadership of Jesus 
Christ can meet that need, and that only a church united, 
consecrated, daring, and self-forgetful can form the body, 
through which this spirit may do His gracious and healing 
work-— earnestly and solemnly appeal to Christians of every 
name and form, of every land and race, to pray now and 
continually for the coming of a fuller unity of spirit and of 
action in the entire Church of Christ throughout the world; 
for a readiness on the part of all Christians to make new 
ventures of faith, and to take more seriously the implications 
of the Gospel; for the deepening and broadening of love 
among all Christ’s followers toward all men; for the elimina- 
tion of all passion and prejudice, and the growth of peace 
and brotherhood; for clearer vision of the will of God and 
of the work of Christ in this day; and for all that may 
further the coming of His Kingdom. 

“Especially do we ask our Fellow-Christians, everywhere, 
to pray for the success of the Conference which is to con- 
sider ^e place and duty of the Church of Christ, and the 
claims upon it of the Master and of mankind. The imited 
and unceasing intercession of all Christians b asked, that, 
through thb gathering of Christians from all the world, the 
Church may come to clear realization of its unity, its oppor- 
tunity, and its responsibility; that the spirit of Christ may 
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fill and control His body, the Church; and that, through His 
mighty and gracious working, mankind may be led into the 
larger life which is in Him, and the whole creation, now 
groaning and travailing in pain, may be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption and brought into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of 


This message was sent by the American Federal 
Council to churches all over the world and awakened 
almost universally sympathetic responses from Protes- 
tant and, to a large extent, from Eastern churches 
and churchmen. 

A Committee of Arrangements was appointed to 
prepare for the “Universal Conference of the Church 
of Christ on Life and Work,” with power to enlarge 
itself. “ Once again, largely on faith, an effort to do 
what had not been done for centuries was entrusted 
to a small and widely separated group and, for the 
moment, to but a relatively few within that group. 

Before resuming the narrative, we may appropri- 


“The original committee waa as follows: Rev. Peter Ainslie, 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Rev. Arthur 
J. Brown, Bishop James Cannon, Jr., Rev. Samuel H. Chester^ 
Bishop John Hurst, Rev, Lauritz Larsen, Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, Rev. William P. Merrill, Bishop John 
L. Nuelsen, U, S, A.; Rev. Gustav E. H. Aulen, Archbishop 
Nathan Soederblom, Sweden ; Prof. J. Eugene Choisy, Rev. Adolf 
Keller, Switzerland; Rev. J. A. Cramer, Holland; Rev. Ernest 
Giampiccoli, Italy; Rev. Jens Gleditsch, Norway; Rev. J. A. 
MacClymont, Rev. John D. MacGilp, Gotland; Rev. Thomas 
Nightingale, England; Bishop H. Ostcnfeld, Denmark; Bishop 
Alexander Raffay, Rev. A. Szabo, Hungary. 

Provisional Chairman: Archbishop Nathan Soederblom. 

Provisional General Secretaries: Charles 8. Macfarland and 
Frederick Lynch. 

Of these twenty-five men. not more than a dozen are known to 
be now living, and but four were registered as present at Oxford 
in 1037. 
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ately consider some of the cross-currents and some of 
the streams of influence which contributed to both the 
acceleration and the restraint of progress. 

THE EASTERN CHURCHES ASSENT 

One of the most striking phenomena of present-day 
Christianity is the emergence of the Orthodox churches 
of the East, from a thousand years of exclusiveness and 
isolation, into free and friendly relations with other 
churches. When the preparatory meeting in London 
in 1914 was selecting delegates for the Constance Con- 
ference, the idea of including the Eastern churchmen 
was considered, but without definite action resulting.^* 
The three representative Eastern churchmen who were 
received as ‘^friendly visitors” at Geneva, in 1920, 
came primarily on their own initiative. 

Anglican leaders who have feared that Protestant 
solidarity would impair relations with these churches 
of the East have evidently overlooked certain signifi- 
cant facts. The Eastern delegates to the preparatory 
meeting for the World Conference on Faith and Order, 
also held at Geneva, in 1920, just after the preparatory 
meeting for Stockholm, went from the latter to the 
former gathering. They proposed, before proceeding 
to Faith and Order, that ‘^a League of Churches should 
be established for their mutual co-operation in regard 
to the social and moral principles of Christendom.” 
Thus, from the very beginning, these leaders were com- 

’*A confidential memorandum in the files of Lord Dickinson 
indicates that, later on, they might be invited to hold a similar 
conference and that ultim&tdy » meeting of Protestants, Catho- 
lics, and Eastern churchmen miid^t be possible. 
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mitted to the Universal Christian Conference and to 
co-operation with the Protestant churches. 

Many factors have entered into this situation, 
mainly the new development of understanding between 
Protestant and Orthodox leaders. The spirit devel- 
oped by such manifestations of Christian fellowship as 
Near East Relief and other practical expressions of 
Christian S 3 nnpathy have had no little influence. 

At Stockholm, the Eastern delegates contributed an 
irenic spirit and a sense of spiritual values and, one 
may add, a picturesque touch to the gathering. The 
sense of the vast constituency which they represented 
brought no little measure of strength. 


APPROACHES TO ANGLICANISM 

^Tray earnestly for the Archbishop of Canterbury,^’ 
exhorted Nathan Soederblom one day in 1920, as he 
took leave of an American associate. And the Angli- 
can leaders were the subjects of prayer and persuasion, 
from Oud Wassenaer in 1919 until Stockholm was 
reached. 


“The Eastern delegates at Lausanne, in 1927, reminded the 
World Conference on Faith and Order of this proposal and suided: 
“the most that we can do now is to enter into co-operation with 
other churches in the social and moral sphere on a basis of 
Christian love.” 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in 
1922, sent a messenger, the Rev. John S. Zelie, carrying relief 
funds to the Russian Church at the time of the famine, and in 
1923 appointed a Committee on Relations with the Eastern 
Churches, of which Bishop Charles H. Brent was the chairman. 
This body, in co-operation with the American Office of the Cen- 
tral Bureau for Inter-Church Aid, made arrangements whereby 
orthodox students should come to American theolo^cal semi- 
naries. Present at Oxford, as member of the Rumanian delega- 
tion, was the Rev. Florea Galdau, one of these orthodox students. 
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Over a long period of years, Protestant approaches 
have been made to the Church of England, and on the 
other hand the Lambeth conferences have in turn issued 
what might be termed overtures to the Free churches.^' 

However, although entering freely and with great 
usefulness into co-operation with voluntary bodies, the 
Church of England had always been hesitant about 
approaches to any ecclesiastical relations, even in com- 
mon matters of service. For example, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury reflected and counselled for eight 
months before accepting the invitation to the Edin- 
burgh Mksionary Conference in 1910.^® 

During the very year 1920, when the Universal 
Christian Conference was emerging at Geneva, the 
Lambeth Conference was evidently feeling its way 
towards a more liberal stand, along the path of Faith 
and Order. The Bishop of Chichester, Dr. G. K. A. 
Bell, has given us some interesting reminiscences of 
Dr. Randall T. Davidson, then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in relation to the movements described in this 
volume, to which reference may appropriately be made. 
In January, 1916, following his conferences on the 
Continent, the representative of the Federal Council 
of Churches met Dr. Davidson and was shown his 
frank but gracious reply to the unhappy pronounce- 
ment of German churchmen in the early part of the 
war, addressed ^^to Evangelical Christians abroad.” 


*One reealla the propose] initiated by Dr. Newman Sm3rth 
many years aco for Anglican ordination of Congregational minia- 
ten, and his pilgrimage to England in the interest of union. 

^Randall DavidMon, Archbivtop of Canterbury, G. K. A. Bell; 
Oxford University Piw, 1085. 
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The Archbishop intimated that this German document 
had not been without influence in his declination to 
sign the message prepared by Dr. Soederblom in 
1914,^^ although the main reason was probably that 
he felt the latter to be inopportune. Dr. Bell tells us 
that the Archbishop also regarded Dr. Soederblom’s 
proposals for conferences at Upsala in 1917-1918 as 
untimely and expressed the judgment that any such 
meeting would need to include the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Churches. His answer, therefore, was 
“temporizing.” In response to the invitation to Up- 
sala, in 1918, he expressed the feeling that such a 
conference should be deferred until peace was declared. 

We also learn from Dr. Bell that upon the receipt 
of the second call for a conference in 1918, the Arch- 
bishop consulted with certain political leaders.^* Lord 
Lansdowne felt that the Church should consider it on 
its own merits. Balfour regarded it as a “blunder” 
for churchmen to try “to be politicians.” Lord Cecil, 
on the contrary, regarded the effort as designed to 
permeate the body politic with Christianity. Asquith 
had no suggestions, but felt that the call should be 
responded to only if representatives of the Roman and 
Eastern churches did likewise. Later on in 1918, after 
the armistice, Dr. Davidson felt that no such confer- 

” See page 40. 

'*I>r. Davidson’s view of relations of Church and State is indi- 
cated by his reply to William T. Stead, in 1907, when urged to 
sign a manifesto which reflected invidiously up^ ''sovereigns, 
statesmen and diplomatists.” He said that "practical action (by 
churches) must be guided by what statesmen declare to be poe- 
sible for the nation’s life, and the Church, as represented by the 
clergy, cannot take the place which ou^t to be occupied by 
statesmen.”— RofidaU David$an, Archbuhap of CanUrhury, 
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ence should be held while the States were negotiating, 
but only after peace should be concluded. This more 
or less hesitant attitude characterized Dr. Davidson’s 
action, or lack of action, through all these years, al- 
most up to the eve of Stockholm. 

In this connection, however, we need to remember 
that ^‘Free” churches are, indeed, freer than such a 
body as Anglicanism. They are not so deeply rooted 
in the past and its traditions. Their freedom is per- 
haps both an asset and a liability. Moreover, Dr. 
Davidson intimated that it might be embarrassing to 
attend a conference with non-Anglican churchmen in 
Geneva, while no similar policy had been found pos- 
sible as yet in Great Britain. As Dr. Bell records,^® 
later (in 1921), Archbishop Soederblom interviewed 
Dr. Davidson in behalf of the coming conference at 
Stockholm. The story of the fencing match between 
the two primates is not without humour. Canterbury 
seems to have won, by his success in evading an an- 
swer to Upsala’s insistent inquiry, but Dr. Bell tells 
us that afterwards Dr. Davidson rather emphatically 
expressed his disquietude concerning the outcome of 
the interview. 

If the mental blue-print of the Archbishop of Up- 
sala’s plan for an “Ecumenical Council” was any- 
thing like what Dr. Soederblom outlined to the writer 
of this volume,®® its progressive, not to say revolu- 
tionary, aspect might easily have disturbed a man of 
less conservative temperament than Dr. Davidson. 

^RandaU DatmUon, Archbiahop oj Canierbwy, 

*Bhe8y outlined in Chrutian Fellowship. 
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Just where it would have left the Anglican primate’s 
position was at least dubious. It is not known whether 
or not Dr. Soederblom mentioned the suggestion which 
he conveyed to some of his associates in the Stockholm 
Conference, that the headquarters of the continuing 
body after Stockholm might be in that city, but if he 
did, the Archbishop of Canterbury might well have 
been more disturbed.^^ In this connection it should 
be recorded that Dr. Bell, undoubtedly with Dr. Da- 
vidson’s knowledge and consent, kept in close touch 
with all that was going on. 

In consulting the available correspondence, the fol- 
lowing letter, relative to the Geneva meeting, comes 
the nearest to any commitment by the Archbishop dur- 
ing this preparatory period; 

“Lambeth Palace, S. E. 

“10th March, 1920. 

“Dear Dr. Macfarland, 

“I am greatly obliged to you for your letter of January 
21st, with regard to the proposed ^umenical Conference 
on moral and social questions: and I am much interested in 
the comments which you make and the points raised in 
your letter. 

“I am glad to hear from you that the question of sending 
invitations to the Roman Catholic Church is one on which 
you and the Committee of the Federal Council are now 
seeking light. I appreciate the difficulties of the situation. 

“I note that you contemplate the summoning of a strongly 
representative Conunittee next summer to lay out plans for 

As a matter of fact, some such plans as that recently proposed 
at Oxford and Edinburgh were under consideration as far back as 
1920. One which was drawn up in 1922 is outlined in Chrisiian 
Unity m Practice and Prophecy (pages 255 ff.). It is not unlike 
the proposals of 1937. 
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the proposed Conference, should that Conference appear to 
be practicable. You will realize the absorption of the 
Bishops this year which will tax them rather heavily. 

shall be grateful for any reports you are able to let me 
have from time to time as to ^e progress which is being 
made. 

“With kind regards, 

“Yours very truly, 

“(Signed) Randall Cantuar.” 

In another earlier letter, in response to a greeting 
from the Federal Council, Dr. Davidson wrote: “I 
pray God that under His good and guiding hand we 
may together grow from strength to strength.’^ 

Free churchmen at Oxford of course asked what had 
brought the Anglican archbishops out of the position 
of benevolent neutrality into one of sympathy and 
active leadership. Perhaps we may venture to an- 
swer: First of all, the increased participation of the 
Eastern Orthodox churchmen relieved the fear of so- 
called “Pan-Protestantism.”^* The Anglican leaders 
very likely did not know what happened when, during 
personal conversation at Marburg, Rudolf Otto urged 
upon some visitors that, in connection with the four 
hundredth anniversary of the break between Luther 
and Zwingli, the Protestant bodies should come to- 
gether on their own account and not wait for the 
Anglicans. It was the prc^nents of the Universal 
Christian Conference who advised and even insisted 
that this great leader restrain his impatience. One of 

*At the very time when An^dicanism was concerned about 
Eastern Orthodox relations, the Eastern churchmen were, as we 
have seen, proposing just what eventuated at Geneva, in 1920. 
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the pr(^>osals in 1920 was in the nature of compromise: 
a federation of Protestant bodies, with a looser rela- 
tion of a consultative and co-operating character with 
the Anglican Church. Still, Protestant churchmen 
counselled patience and continued persuasion. 

The experiences of the years since 1920 have also 
seemed to indicate that the development of a federal 
form of unity has not impaired, but has rather accel- 
erated the desire for more organic union and the in- 
terest in “Faith and Order.” In view of what we shall 
say further on about the results of deferring unity until 
the Roman Catholic Church was ready for it, it looked 
as though the world and the Church could not wait 
that long. And doubtless, also, the exigencies of this 
moment in the world’s life and the dangers to Chris- 
tianity itself were no inconsiderable factors in the re- 
cent change of attitude among Anglicans. Changes of 
personnel in the Anglican leadership doubtless also had 
something to do with the matter. As one reads Dr. 
Bell’s characterizations of Dr. Davidson’s temporizing, 
one wonders what might have happened if there had 
been a prophet in Lambeth Palace. And yet, it may 
be that, in unif 3 dng the Anglican communion. Dr. 
Davidson helped prepare the way for the larger ecu- 
menical ideal. While it may be that Anglican leaders 
will need to learn a little more about the Free church- 
men’s ideas of democracy, and that Free churchmen 
may have to adjust themselves to Anglican methods 
of leadership, the writer has no fear of too much 
Anglican initiative. These are largely temperamental 
matters which will work themselves out. We may re- 
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gard; therefore, the emergence of Episcopal leadership 
as one of the happiest omens at Oxford and rejoice in 
its evidence of progress since Geneva in 1920. 

Ecclesiastical England is not the only contributor 
of problems. In the United States there are bodies, 
such as the Baptist and Lutheran, which also have 
traditions and organizational questions to solve before 
the proposed World Council can become a fact. It 
may also be noted that men from Protestant bodies, 
who in the earlier days of Geneva and Stockholm were 
doubtful or were pre-occupied with other organiza- 
tional interests, were contributing their splendid talents 
at Oxford. 

The presence and active part taken by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Cosmo Gordon Lang) and the 
Archbishop of York (Dr. William Temple) at the Con- 
ference on Church, Community and State, in 1937, was 
deeply gratifying to the few old-timers at Oxford, as 
well as their support of the proposed merger of “Life 
and Work'’ and “Faith and Order.” And if the An- 
glican leaders are now making up for lost time, so 
much the better. 

EFFORTS TO INCLUDE ROME 

Remarks have been made, from time to time, by 
Episcopal and Anglican friends, which indicate an as- 
sumption that the Roman Catholic Church had been 
ignored or overlooked in the preparations for Stock- 
holm. This has always been so trying an experience 
that a historical word regarding Rome should be added. 
When the group of Protestant leaders and one Anglican 
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leader were preparing for the Constance Conference, 
the Roman Catholic Church was approached. While 
not ready to unite at Constance, an arrangement was 
made whereby a conference with the same programme 
should be held by Roman Catholics at Liege, at nearly 
the same time. (Unfortunately, when the date came, 
Liege was the centre of war.) There was even the 
hope that, following Constance and Li^ge, there would 
be a joint conference of Protestants, Roman Catholics 
and Eastern churchmen.^ 

When the Federal Council issued the call in 1920 its 
committee expressed ^‘the preference that the ultimate 
conference should be inclusive of all Christian bodies.” 
Again, at Geneva, in 1920, the resolution adopted was 
proposed by a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, who, with definite intent, phrased it to 
include both the Eastern and Roman churches. The 
invitation was to “all Christian communions.” As we 
shall see later, this action was repeated again and 
again. Attention is called to these experiences for the 
benefit of those who insist that there must be no union 
at all until there can be re-union with Rome. 

Archbishop Soederblom made many and constant 
approaches to the Vatican. We learn from Dr. Ingve 
Brilioth that, in reply to the invitation of 1917, the 
Pope sent an answer through the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, saying that whatever was attempted in order 
to restore peace and goodwill was summo pontifici, 
gratum et acceptum. Knowing something of Dr. Soe- 
derblom’s evident irritation on the subject at times, 

*From a confidential pamphlet in the filet of Lord Dickinaon. 
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we wonder if our whole-souled friend, who himself 
often meant even more than he said, did not occasion- 
ally read more into responses from Rome than was 
intended. 

As for Stockholm, the reader is referred to the his- 
torical narrative of approaches from Upsala, prepared , 
by the former chaplain of Archbishop Soederblom.** 
It may suffice to say here that all the negative atti- 
tudes have been on the part of the Church of Rome.^ 
One could almost write a volume describing the visits 
of non-Catholic delegates to the Vatican and the suc- 
cession of invitations to conference for “re-imion.” 
It is, therefore, gratifying to note that Roman Catholic 
observers were in evidence at Oxford and Edinburgh 
and that in the latter city a Roman Catholic prelate 
publicly expressed his S3mipathy — ^with explanations. 

THE CHURCHES UNITE FOR MUTUAL HELP 

There is an old saying that “misery loves com- 
pany,” and we all know that suffering often brings 
human beings closer together. We may close this part 
of our narrative, therefore, by calling attention to an- 
other ecumenical factor, not always so recognized. In 
post-war Europe, with its lingering hostilities of mind 
and spirit, what could be more conducive to the good- 
will and friendship which are basic to any unity 
than the mutual help exchanged between churches, the 
stronger coming to the aid of the weaker? Thus an- 

^Rome und die Stockholmer Betoegung, Nils Kaiistroem, Up- 
Mia, 1^1. 

^Chrietian Unity m Fraetice and Frophecy containi a aectioxi 
on this, p. 309 ff. 
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other stream gathered, whose force can hardly be over- 
estimated. During the war the churches of France and 
Belgium^sent messengers to the United States, seeking 
sympathy and aid for their devastated church build- 
ings and depleted forces. The Federal Council and 
its constituent bodies responded with no little gener- 
osity. As soon as the war ceased, aid was sent to 
Germany and later on to the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The splendid work of Near East Relief,*® during and 
after the war, was also opening up just the approaches 
needed to the Eastern Churches. 

Here, too, another ecumenical pioneer joined the 
gathering forces of Christian unity, for in 1919 the 
Swiss churches sent Dr. Adolf Keller as a representa- 
tive to the post-war meeting of the Federal Council. 
As a result of this visit, the Swiss Protestant Feder- 
ation later united with the Council in establishing the 
Central Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical Churches 
of Europe (now called the Central Bureau for Inter- 
church Aid), with headquarters first at Zurich and 
later at Geneva and a branch office in New York. This 
was the accomplishment of the “Bethesda Conference” 
of European and American church leaders, held in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, August 10-12, 1922, and meet- 
ing under the title: *The International Church Con- 
gress for Investigating the Situation of Protestantism 
in Europe.” The body was formed to unite American 
churches with those of Europe, both for the purpose 
of securing American help for the latter and to 

"Under the consecrated leadership of James L. Barton and 
Charles V. Vickrey. 
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develop mutual help among the European churches 
themselves. 

In the previous November a “Conference of Amer- 
ican Religious Bodies” had met to consider European 
relations. This meeting authorized the Federal Coun- 
cil to assist in arranging and to participate in a similar 
conference of the European churches, “if desired,” with 
a view to assessing the full extent of the disaster 
suffered by the evangelical churches in the warring 
countries. The Swiss Protestant Federation thereupon 
accepted the suggestion, the result being that the 
“Bethesda Conference” (subsequently so-called be- 
cause it met in the Bethesda House at Copenhagen) 
was called by official representatives of the Swiss, 
Swedish, Norwegian, Danish and Dutch church bodies. 
This was the first occasion in modern history when the 
church bodies of Europe had ever met in an ecclesias- 
tically representative gathering of this nature. A vol- 
ume of printed reports was prepared in advance, set- 
ting forth the condition and needs of the continental 
churches. 

The gathering consisted of about seventy-five offi- 
cially appointed representatives of thirty-seven church 
bodies, of twenty-one European nations, as follows: 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Great Britain, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 
Reports were also presented from the churches in the 
Ukraine and Lithuania. Among the church bodies 
were the Lutheran, Presbyterian, Reformed, Method- 
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ist, Congregational, Baptist, and the several known as 
Evangelical, as well as the State Churches of several 
nations. The personnel was representative in its qual- 
ity as well as in its official standing. 

It was a memorable gathering, prayerful, mutually 
sympathetic, brotherly. It showed how close we may 
be brought together by mutual suffering and need. 
The spirit of co-operation and federation was devel- 
oped hour by hour. In the case of Great Britain, 
France, Switzerland, the United States and Germany, 
the delegates either represented national federations or 
were associated with them. Some prophetic spirits 
were even ready to organize a Federation of the 
Churches of Continental Europe on the spot. To Adolf 
Keller and the church leaders who called the Copen- 
hagen Conference and instituted the Central Bureau 
for Interchurch Aid belongs the credit of having liqui- 
dated the hatreds and prejudices of the War long be- 
fore any political rapprochement between the former 
warring nations was achieved. Christian charity led 
the way to international comity. 

The Central Bureau, while in itself autonomous, 
renders reports to the Universal Christian Council and 
functions as the “relief arm” of the American Section 
of the Council. Any one sitting in its sessions at Rid- 
ley Hall, Cambridge, in August, 1937, would agree that 
its entire membership probably composes our best in- 
formed group, not only on problems of material need, 
but on the questions of minorities, persecution, and the 
state of the continental churches in all its aspects.^ 

’'Report of the Qeneiml SecreUiy to the FedenJ Couneil of 
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The final report of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order at Edinburgh appropriately referred to its ecu- 
menical influence. Dr. Keller’s constant visitation 
among the churches of the entire continent, to Great 
Britain and frequently to the United States, has been 
one of the most potent forces in creating the S3anpathy 
and understanding which are essential to the very in- 
<'^tion and sustenance of the ecumenical spirit. 

What wonder that the author of this volume found 
it difficult, at Oxford, to answer ofl-hand the oft-re- 
peated question of the newer generation: How, when 
and by whom was this great movement generated? 
The best answer is that God was guiding many minds, 
in many ways, both consciously and unconsciously, for 
His divine intervention in the affairs of men and 
nations. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION DEVELOPS 

During all this time, national federations of churches 
were multiplying in Europe, including the Federal 
Council of the Free Churches in Great Britain, and, 
under differing forms and titles, in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, Poland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Spain and even in Algeria. Far-off Australia 
was seeking advice for its own church federation. The 
contagion had spread from Geneva in 1920, but with- 


Churches, 1922; Zur Lage des EuropSiischen ProtettarUismw, by 
Adolf Keller, Swiss Church Federation, 1922 ; International Chris- 
tian Movements, 1925; Protestant Europe; Its Crisis and Out- 
look, Adolf Keller and George Stewart, Doran, 1927; Otir Case, 
publication by the American Office of the Central Bureau. 
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out doubt even more from the Bethesda Conference 
of 1922. In preparing for Stockholm there were uni- 
fied bodies through which to act. 

MESSAGES ON UNITY MULTIPLY 

During the period from 1920 to 192S, many voices 
were raised in favour of closer fellowship. There were 
the “Malines Conversations.” The Anglican and Free 
Churches of England and the Church of Scotland con- 
ferred together. The Moravians issued a pronounce- 
ment. These and many others created an atmosphere 
of faith and h<^e.*® Coincident with Geneva was the 
Lambeth Conference of 1920. While its message, like 
those just referred to, was on Faith and Order, it par- 
tially committed itself to the ideal of Life and Work 
in one passage: ^^The Conference recommends that 
. . . Councils representing all Christian Communions 
should be formed within such areas as may be deemed 
most convenient, as centres of united effort to promote 
the ph 3 ^ical, moral and social welfare of the people, 
and the extension of the rule of Christ among all na- 
tions and over every region of human life.” This 
action may possibly have been in the nature of re- 
sponse to the appeal made to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to send a representative to the Geneva meet- 
ing.** The Lambeth appeal of 1920 awakened hopes 
and we think is generally regarded as having been a 
more genuinely ecumenical approach than that of 1930. 

Documents on Christian Unity, 1920-24, edited by G. K. A 
Bell, Dean of Canterbury; Oxford University Press, 1924. 

*It feU short of the ideal in confining itself to social action 
without the spiritual and church empha^ which characterised 
Oensm 
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One message in particular was notable in its proph- 
ecy of a closer union between Church and Church. 
This was the encyclical letter from the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople in January, 1920, ‘‘Unto all the 
Churches of Christ, wheresoever they be.” It called 
for a KoinorUa ton ekklesion and was issued almost at 
the very moment when the call for the Geneva Confer- 
ence was sent by the Federal Council. It was signed 
by twelve metropolitans, and was a charming message, 
minimizing difficulties, asking the removal of “all mu- 
tual distrust,” and the placing of love “before every- 
thing else.” As to its concrete recommendations, the 
Universal Christian Council has not yet caught up 
with them in their proposals for “a common study and 
co-operation on the part of the Christian Churches.” 
Thus did Constantinople outrun Lambeth in faith and 
in practice, and in spiritual emphasis. 

Space forbids mention of many other sources to both 
the minor and the major currents of ecumenism. In 
all this gathering of organizational and personal forces, 
the reader has doubtless seen that there were certain 
men who followed through from before Constance to 
Stockholm. Among them should be mentioned: Lord 
Dickinson, Siegmund-Schultze, Merrill, Lynch, and 
Spiecker. One of them^® suffered grievously during 
the war and is today exiled from the native land which 
he so faithfully served, just because of his ideals of 
freedom, peace and Christian brotherhood and unity. 
For the most part they constituted, not the ecclesias- 
tical officialdom from stage to stage, but rather a body- 


Friedrich Siegmund-Schultse. 
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guard, protecting and promoting ideals which they 
first conceived, as these ideals and objectives grew be- 
yond their own earlier hopes. 

To attempt tribute to the multitude of other person- 
alities than those previously named in this account, 
and their contributions, would mean a large “Who’s 
Who.” We may point out Sir Henry Lunn, his Grin- 
delwald conferences, 1920-2S, and his Review of the 
Churches. Those conferences, especially the one at 
Muerren in 1924, were highly representative. Adolf 
Deissmann, from the issues of his Wochenbrief during 
the war until his lamented death in 1937, was an in- 
estimable personal force. Professor Arthur Titius, in 
1925, presented the plan of the Christian Social Insti- 
tute.®^ Rene Heinrich Wallau wrote the only substan- 
tial volume preparatory to the Stockholm meeting.®® 
For twenty years Auguste Senaud has been working 
on the most complete bibliography of Christian unity 
in existence. Lucy Gardner brought the genius and 
experience of “Copec” to Stockholm. Professor J. 
Eugene Choisy, largely in the background of many 
movements, embodies the influence of the Swiss 
churches. Alfred E. Garvie has been the finest of 
mediators. Peter Ainslie was a great world prophet 
and contagious inspirer in every phase of the move- 
ment and of all the movements. 

Other factors were the extensive exchange of friendly 

After six years under the direction of Adolf Keller, this be- 
came the present Department of Research of the Univer^ Chris- 
tian Council. Associated with Professor Titius were Elie Gou- 
nelle. Bishop Einer Billii^, and others. 

*Z)te EvniQung der Kvrche vom Evangdiachen Olavben aus, 
Ren4 H. WaUau ; Furche-Veriag, Berlin, 1926. 
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visitcK’s, such as that carried out by the Federal Coun* 
cil’s Commission oa Relations with Religious Bodies 
in Europe (now the Departmoit of Rdations with 
Churches Abroad and merged with the American Sec- 
tion of the Universal Christian Councfl) during the 
period between 1920 and 1925, and a similar service 
performed by the Committee on Interchange,** a joint 
body of the Church Peace Union, World Alliance and 
Federal Council. These approaches were all asso- 
ciated with the Stockholm proposal and were efforts 
to awaken interest in it. 

Other influences, while not related to the Commit- 
tee of Arrangements for Stockholm, such as the de^ 
ened relationships between the Foreign Missions 
agencies and the development of the International 
Missionary Council, at Crans, Switzerland, in 1920, 
and the visitations of John R. Mott and his associates, 
were indirectly contributing to the main current. Dep- 
utations from several countries, including the United 
States, visited sections where religious minorities were 
suffering political persecution. And it is far from ir- 
relevant to include the multitude of deep personal 
friendships formed which inspired faith and courage 
and made an atmosphere in which suspicion and doubt 
found it difficult to breathe. In the last anal)rsis, or- 
ganizaticmal relationships begin throuj^ the contagious 
spread of Christian confidence and trust from individ- 
ual to individual. 

"Forty-eiz aueh "fHendly vidton” wm endentialised by the 
Fedenl Council in 1838. 



IV 

PATIENCE AND PERSUASION PREVAIL 


THE ROAD FROM GENEVA, 1920, TO 
STOCKHOLM, 1925 

THE WORK OF PREPARATION 

The end of this long and circuitous journey came 
into sight at Geneva in 1920, but the road still led 
uphill. The Geneva meeting named 1922 or 1923 for 
its consummation, but it was soon discovered that it 
would take much longer. Many documents had to be 
sent out defining and explaining the purpose. Advance 
reports needed to be prepared. There were doubtful 
and indifferent church officials to be enlightened and 
persuaded, and even then some were conspicuous by 
their absence at Stockholm. The Committee of Ar- 
rangements, with constant enlargement of personnel 
and attendance, held six preparatory meetings, each 
one making a distinct step forward, viz.: 


Peterborough, 1921 — 

Title of world conference fixed and general plan out- 
lined;^ Eastern Orthodox representation assured. 
Haelsingborg, 1922 — 

Increased enthusiasm and momentum.^ 


' The records of this meeting show dearly the enormous admin- 
istrative detail work called for. 

* A suggestion was made at this meeting to omchronise at least 
KOgraphically the meetings of Faith and Order and Life and 
won. The reidy from the latter it doubly interesting in view 
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New personalities: Prof. William Adams Brown, Prof. 
Adolf Deissmann, the Dean of Worcester (Dr. Ede), 
Dr. Walter Simons (President od interm of Ger- 
many), 

Election of officers for the world conference (See Appen- 
dix, page 111). 

Renewal of the invitation Ho all Christian communions.” 
Outline of programme fixed upon as follows: 

1. The Church’s obligation in view of God’s purpose 
for the world. 

2. The Church and economical and industrial prob- 
lems. 

3. The Church and social and moral problems. 

4. The Church and international relations. 

5. The Church and Christian education. 

6. Methods of co-operation and federative efforts by 
the Christian communions. 

ZuMCH, April, 1923 — 

Programme more closely defined and purpose of the world 
conference re-stated as follows: 

“The Conference on Life and Work, without entering 
into questions of Faith and Order, aims to imite the 
different churches in common practical work, to fur- 
nish the Christian conscience with an organ of expres- 
sion in the midst of the great spiritual movements of 
our time, and to insist that the principles of the Gospel 
be applied to the solution of contemporary social and 
international problems.” 

Amsterdam, September, 1923 — 

Arrangements made for proportionate representation from 
church bodies* and limited representation of “allied 
Christian agencies.” 


of the present harmonious association of the two movements. 
See App^dix, p. 109. 

* Provision was duly made for the Roman Catholic Church with 
an appendicatory note stating that this communion would prob- 
ably not provide its quota. 
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Birmingham, 1924 — 

Participation in meeting of “Conference on Christian 
Politics, Economics, and Citizenship” (Copec). 

Reports on organization of the Sections of the world 
conference. 

This group of meetings of 
Zurich, April, 192S the International Commit- 

Famham Castle, Jtme, 1925 tee completed the admin- 
Preliminary meeting at istrative details for the 

Stockholm, 1925 world conference at Stock- 

holm. 

If one attempts to compute, in addition, the number 
of meetings of the Executive Committee and of the 
sectional committees in various parts of the world and 
of their executive committees and special groups, some 
idea will be obtained of the toil and travail over the 
period from 1920 to 1925, and it will astonish no one 
that it took five years of incessant work to start the 
world conference. During all these years a relatively 
small group of men were proceeding on faith. They 
may have sensed, but were largely unconscious of, the 
sinister forces which were developing in the political 
life of the world, and were far from seeing the issues 
which their successors were to face at Oxford. That 
they were guided by the Spirit of God none who gath- 
ered in the Town Hall of the University City of Ox- 
ford in 1937 could doubt, even though there may have 
been in that gathering Pharaohs who knew not the 
Josephs. And when we examine the unhappy treaties 
by which political leaders sought a road to peace, in 
contrast to the constructive policies that character- 
ized these contemporary churchmen, we may per- 
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aDow that the Church is not entirely devoid of 
statesmanship. 

S<Hne of these men saw portents; to some degree 
they understood the meaning of contemporary affairs. 
Theirs was not the humanistic ideal of smne modem 
liberalism. They were not unrealistic. Any study of 
history thus reveals the profound truths that, in the 
progress of the world, two sets of causes and forces are 
ever (grating, for evil and for good, and that for every 
approaching crisis God raises both means and men. 
Such a study also reveals the heartening fact that, in 
such hours of conflict, the Christian Church rises to 
its noblest heights and, as we witness in Germany to- 
day, is the last bulwark of our Christian civilization. 
It was some such faith as that which moved men who 
were the instruments of God in bringing Stockholm 
into being. 



V 


THE VISION TAKES STRUCTURAL FORM 
STOCKHOLM IS REACHED 

TRANSITIONS AND TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 

While this volume is for purposes of informa- 
tion and understanding) rather than of interpretation, 
we may call attention to some of the more general char- 
acteristics of the succeeding phases of the movement 
described. 

The early approaches, by the foreign missions agen- 
cies and associated bodies, were for the distinct pur- 
pose of c<Hiserving and expanding their organizational 
interests. One has but to compare the policies and 
programmes of the International Missionary Council 
with the foreign missions ideals of the early days to 
witness the completeness of the transformation that 
has taken place in the objectives and approaches of 
foreign missions. The international body has fol- 
lowed the same path that led the church bodies to 
Stockholm. 

Likewise the Evangelical Alliance was concerned 
with evangelization on a theological or confessional 
basis. Its social approaches were in the nature of the 
limited and superficial social view-points of earlier days 

87 
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and no appreciable effort was made, except through 
Josiah Strong and some associates in die United States, 
to penetrate into the causes of social disorder. Its in- 
ternational interests were pretty much confined to the 
institutional conservation of the Church by its stand 
for religious liberty. 

Those of us who went to Constance in 1914 were 
almost naive in our faith. The world was ready for 
eternal peace. The Hague Tribunal had been set up 
and needed but the support of the churches to make it 
the arbiter of international disputes.^ Even amid mo- 
bilization for war, most of us pursued our way to Ger- 
many without very serious concern.* A comparison 
also of the peace programmes of the churches as late as 
1922, if not later, reveals our misapprehension. The 
only problem was that of creating good-will — so it was 
thought. No man among us went as far as Sidney L. 
Gulick in seeing deeply. In his early volumes,® Dr. 
Gulick penetrated to causes of war which as yet the 
nations have scarcely touched. For the most part, 
however, peace leaders among the churches failed to 
assess the task, as it is outlined in a current volume by 
Dr. Henry A. Atkinson,* who is evidently now re- 
orientating his view. And, even with all his capacity 
for penetration, Sidney Gulick is undoubtedly today 
a disillusioned man. In this connection, however. 


' It was the establishment of this institution that was made the 
basis of the movement of British churchmen in 1907. See page 29. 

• Through Europe on the Eve of War. 

• The Fight for Peace, Revell, 1915, and The Christian Crusacle 
for a Warleaa World, Macmillan, 1922. 

• Prelude to Peace, Harpers, 1^. 
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we see that movements for peace have synchronized 
with those for war, or at least have arisen to ccmtest 
the field.® 

While the attitude of die World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship through the Churches, at the 
Hague in 1919, was largely determined by the impor- 
tance of creating a body representing the churches, it 
was perhaps equally due to the feeling then growing, 
that the causes of war went deeper into our social life 
than peace organizations had seen. 

Other forces leading to Stockholm are too many for 
analysis. We may, however, not inappropriately call 
attention to the fact that, in the United States, the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America was 
organizing and developing among Protestant bodies on 
a national scale just about what the Universal Chris- 
tian Council became on a world basis.® The rest of the 
world was organizing. Communism, Socialism, labor 
unionism were on a world basis. The International 
Labor Organization had been instituted by the League 
of Nations and was planning imposing headquarters 
at Geneva. 

These and many other influences entered into the 
stream leading to Stockholm. The Universal Christian 
Conference for Life and Work was evidence that the 
Christian churches, while not leading the times, or per- 
haps even keeping up with the times, were at least 

• Once again today, as in 1907-1911, the churches are moved by 
the menace and fear of war. See page 116. 

* As we observed at O.xford in 1937, it was interesting to make 
comparisons with Stockholm, where continental delegates, espe- 
cially German leaders, were distrustful of what they teirned 
Amirikamichen AktivitmuM, 
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catching up. Any observer at Oxford will feel sure 
that it was none too soon. 

STOCKHOLM SUMMAKIZED 

And thus finally we reach Stockholm, in August, 
1925, where more than five hundred representatives, to 
a large extent officially appointed or consented to, 
representing thirty-nine nations and about as many 
denominations, came together and the Universal Chris- 
tian Conference for Life and Work became a reality. 
The following passage from the record of its special 
Commission on Co-operative Movements summarizes 
its task, scope, and limitations, as well as its prepara- 
tion for the continuance of its great work; 

‘‘The world now more or less has been bound together in 
common material, economic and technical development, in 
common selfishness and sin, in common pain and sorrow. It 
is simply impossible that the churches should be unmoved 
by the challenge of modem social life and that they should 
remain isolated in provincial narrowness. This conference is 
only one form, until now the most comprehensive, of a com- 
mon grappling with most pressing problems. It would be 
disloyal to make such an attempt, and then give it up. 

“In such co-operation no individual and no church is to 
be regarded as surrendering sacred convictions, but rather 
as putting such convictions to the test of practical life, emu- 
lating others in struggling to do the will of God. 

“The divisions of Christ^dom are to be regarded under 
a double aspect. They may be to some extent legitimate 
and necessary, corresponding to religious and national his- 
tory and temperament. Partly, it must be confessed, th^ 
are due to narrowness and sin. But even then th^r can only 
be overcome through gradually increasing mutual under- 
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standing and by 'the more excellent way’ of love, teaching 
men that no individual and no section in the Church has 
been able to grasp the fullness of Christ. The Conference, 
however, and its eventual continuation, is in no way con- 
cerned with matters of creed and organization. We fully 
recognize that each church must do its own work in its own 
way. But the life of each church can be greatly stimulated 
and enriched by mutual intercourse and inspiration. Even 
where Christians have serious differences they must try to 
co-operate and emulate one another in doing the will of God. 

“The national federations of churches have constantly 
exchanged messages and messengers across rivers, seas and 
oceans and have come to know and trust one another. It is 
of the deepest interest to note that during these five years 
for the first time in history the American churches, through 
their Federation, have been enabled to enter with the 
churches of Europe into mutual relationships which are 
rapidly deepening and taking form. 

“The Commission recognizes and sympathizes with the 
general feeling which has been expressed in many quarters, 
that the Conference should not disband without making 
some provision for carrying on the work which has been so 
auspiciously begun. It would be lamentable if a Conference 
which has been so long planned and prayed for, and which 
records a high mark in the movement for co-operation in the 
fellowship and service of Christ, should evaporate in mere 
discussion, interesting and inspiring as it is to us who are 
privileged to participate in it. 

“It is to clearly understood at the outset that any 
agency that may be appointed shall not deal with questions 
of creed or ecclesiastical organization, but that it shall 
strictly limit itself to the class of subjects under consider- 
ation at the Conference, namely, the Life and Work of the 
Church of Christ, and in particular the assertion and appli- 
cation of Christian principles to those problems, interna- 
tional, economic, so^, civic, with which the future of 
civilization is so vitally concerned. 
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is also to be understood that it shall have no power to 
speak in the name or on behalf of the churches, or to take 
any action that shall commit any church, its deliverances 
being simply its own opinion, unless any particular deliver- 
ance or deliverances ^all be expressly approved by the 
church or churches concerned.” 

LOOKING BACKWARD FROM THE CONTEMPORARY 
STANDPOINT 

It was the original intention of the author to do no 
more than preserve a historical record of origins and 
leave the reader to find his own way to what succeeded 
after reaching Stockholm.*^ He proposed, also, to avoid 
homiletical observations and conclusions. Still less did 
he purpose to discuss the contemporary situation, or to 
offer advice as to methods of procedure. He will not 
now attempt to forecast the future and would avoid 
over-assurance. Vicissitudes visited the ecumenical 
movement, before and after Stockholm, and we shall 
not be free from the mutability inherent in our human 
limitations. Inevitably, however, we have been led to 
draw comparisons and contrasts between past and 
present in such manner as to invite almost obvious 
inferences. 

At Stockholm no further plans were proposed than 
the appointment of a ‘‘Continuation Committee.” 
While this body had either undefined authority, or 
none, it set up a simple administrative organization, 
with geographical sections, some of which immediately 
became executive in nature. It was understood, how- 
ever, that this committee had no ecclesiastically repre- 


Upon which there are several volumee. 
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sentative character. The setting up of an institution 
for study and research was obviously necessary. This 
procedure was carried out with caution, because some 
denominational representatives at Stockholm had come 
almost on condition that no continuing organization 
should be set up.® 

Reverting to our narrative of its historical develop- 
ment, let us ask: Has this ecumenical movement fol- 
lowed the divine law of growth? Was there not at least 
a minimum of artificiality? Could such an evolu- 
tionary process be halted? The answers seem ap- 
parent. As in Geneva in 1920, so at Stockholm in 
1925, action had to be taken on the assumptions of 
faith, looking for subsequent approval or modification 
to be largely determined, as previously, by empirical 
considerations. 

Hence, more or less unconsciously, ‘‘Stockholm” 
grew after Stockholm. As has been recorded, at Chex- 
bres, Switzerland, the Continuation Committee resolved 
itself into the Universal Christian Council.® Once 
again, the representative character of the body was 
established by either subsequent or tacit approval or 
by the maintenance of a benevolent neutrality on the 
part of various churches. 

One of the best interpretations of the history re- 
corded in this volume was written by Charles H. 

‘Particularly American LutheranB. 

‘At this time there were even denominational leaders in the 
progressive Federal Council, which had been all along a propul- 
sive force, who voted to approve the action pretty much because 
it was a fait accomjili Had it been submittMl in advance, their 
vote might have been negative, or at least qualified. 
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Brent.^^ Bishop Brent finds justification in the move- 
ment for its ecumenicity ^^in motive and operation.” 
It had created a genuine ‘^fellowship.” Like Josiah 
Strong ten years before, Bishop Brent saw and foresaw 
a “challenge” to “the Church’s authority” in the 
threatening conflict of Church and State; “the issue is 
clear and the Christian Church must face it or else 
imperil the charter given it by Christ.” 

Bishop Brent’s words proved a prophecy. Far 
sooner than he thought, social and political powers 
gathered and took the form of totalitarianism in States 
and nationalism in some of the churches. These in- 
fluences could be met only by the unity of Christian 
forces. Just as the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches was providentially 
prepared in 1919, so the Universal Christian Council 
was ready for the inevitable conference at Oxford 
in 1937. 

Meanwhile, the World Conference on Faith and 
Order also had been finding its way. What would not 
have been advisable in 1922 at Haelsingborg seemed 
possible, if not obvious, to men of vision and faith in 
1937. The two streams which started simultaneously 
at Geneva in 1920 converged. History, as we have 
attempted to record it, seems to make the proposals at 
Oxford and Edinburgh almost inescapable. If we have 
made this apparent, we may hqpe that this record of 
the past will offer some guidance for the future, and 

^ Under»tandin{f, Longmans. Greoi A Company, 1925. Bishop 
Brent’s historical resum4 was somewhat less accurate than hui 
interpretation. 

“See page 109. 
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strengthen the faith of our contemporary leaders. And 
let us be grateful that the larger union began in prayer 
and worship in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

LEADING UP TO THE CONFERENCE, JULY 12-26, 1937 
The years between 1925 and 1937 saw the Universal 
Christian Conference for Life and Work grow from a 
rather amorphous ^^Continuation Committee” to a 
closely linked organization with an '^Ecumenical Coim- 
cil,” active, well set up sectional units, corresponding 
to the natural geographical divisions, and after the dis- 
tinguished service of Dr. Henry A. Atkinson and Dr. 
Adolf Keller in guiding the affairs of the central admin- 
istration, the achievement of a permanent secretariat 
located at Geneva, now under the able direction of 
Henri Louis Henriod. After a period of relative in- 
action, the American Section again sprang into life 
under the leadership of its chairman, the late Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, and the Rev. Henry Smith Leiper, 
D.D., who became its Executive Secretary in 1930. 
Practically from that time forward all energies were 
bent to the task of preparing for a new world confer- 
ence, more authoritatively representative in character, 
wider even than Stockholm in scope, and resting back 
on far more intensive preparatory work than was pos- 
sible in 1925. The place chosen was Oxford, and the 
year 1937. Dr. Leiper’s story of the Oxford Confer- 
ence^^ gives an excellent account of the tremendous 
work accomplished in laying the foundations for that 

^ World CKaoi or World ChmiumUy, Willett, deik A Co., 
1888. 
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conclave of churches and nations. Suffice it here to 
comment on the gratifying response from the Anglican 
Church in contrast to its relatively meagre participa- 
tion at Stockholm.^* Gratifying also was the presence 
of so many outstanding church women where in 1925 
there had been only a handful. Notable new figures 
had emerged; for instance, Dr. Joseph H. Oldham, 
who did an enormous amoimt of the basic preparatory 
work, making two extensive journeys through the 
United States in order to confer with American 
church and lay leaders and theologians, and leaving 
a deep impression on all who were privileged to 
meet with him. The Archbishop of Canterbury oc- 
cupied the place of pre-eminence at Oxford which 
was held by the late Nathan Soederblom at Stock- 
holm. A touching tribute was paid to the memory 
of the latter through the deference paid to his widow 
at the opening session in the Sheldonian Theatre 
in 1937. 

New rivulets of denominational co-operation had 
been added to the main stream of the ecumenical move- 
ment, and, above all, the eventual confluence with the 
Faith and Order movement, which met at Edinburgh 
a few weeks later, was already in sight. 

In contrast to Stockholm, the Oxford Conference 
convened in an atmosphere of uncertainty and sur- 
rounding tension which was not unlike the eve of the 
meeting at Constance; though the acceleration of 
events was not so headlong, as has been proved since. 
Two wars — ^the civil war in Spain and the conflict in 


See pagee 65 ff . 
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the Far East— were in progress or precipitated in the 
summer of 1937; the Ethiopian War was but lately 
over. The danger of a world-wide clash between the 
Church and the State which at Stockholm had ap- 
peared only as a low-hanging cloud on the horizon, in 
size “like a man’s hand,” loomed large at Oxford. The 
cloud had spread over the sky; the debacle of the 
Christian Church in Russia and the reverberations of 
the church struggle in Germany were a pervasive pres- 
ence during that fortnight in the peaceful university 
precincts, sitting like a sinister apparition in every 
committee meeting, at every sectional reunion, and 
even in those moments of other-worldliness when all 
were bowed in prayer and worship. It scarcely needed 
the almost inevitable absence of the German Evangel- 
ical Church delegation to underscore the timeliness 
of the theme chosen for this second world conference: 
“Oxford Conference on Church, Community, and 
State.” Scarcely a nation was represented where the 
possibility of conflict between Church and State was 
not observable, in many already foreshadowed by iso- 
lated incidents not as yet numerous, but certainly and 
ominously indicative. The fundamental question of 
how much the Christian may, with an upright heart 
and a clean conscience, “render unto Caesar” is once 
more crucial. Those who had hitherto only dimly felt 
this, realized it fully at the Oxford Conference. 

The existence of voluminous and scholarly reports 
and interpretations of that meeting of ecclesiastical 

Representatives from the Free churches of Germany were 
;>reoent. 
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statesmen, as well as of the Faith and Order meeting at 
Edinburgh/^ eliminates the necessity for including 
further information about them in this little volume, 
which after all seeks merely to point back along the 
road and identify the waymarks which have since been 
overgrown and all but buried. At this writing the 
project for a “World Council of Churches,” as pro- 
posed to and approved by both the Life and Work and 
Faith and Order movements, is being worked out by 
special committees and conferences. A great dream 
bids fair to be realized. Pray God that it may be! 

THE PERVADING SPIRIT 

Returning now to Stockholm, let us withdraw from 
the problems of organization and ask ourselves, was the 
Spirit of God guiding men through all these years? 
What were the mood and motive which pervaded and 
animated those who were finding their way to this ecu- 
menical movement? Were they a body of activists or 
social “actioneers”? Were they just seeking economic 
“programmes”? Or were they under profound spiri- 
tual promptings? If one goes through the list of 
personnel from 1905 to 1925 he will find pastors, theo- 
logians, mystics, and educators, rather than sociolo- 
gists. There were men who could interpret the 
movement for social Christianity in America, men who 
were capable of understanding the eschatological and 
existential theology of Europe, and some who compre- 
hended both, whose zeal was not without knowledge. 

*C/. BiUiograplor, Appendix, para 123 ff. 

^The “Meanges” of the Oxford and Edinburgh conferences 
will be found in the Appendix, pagee 114 ff. 
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We may cite a few illustrations and examples. 
Nathan Soederblom wrote regarding the Geneva 
meeting of 1920: “During the last thirty years I have 
been present at many international meetings. ... I 
was never present at any international conference that 
meant spiritual action so much as this one. ... At no 
previous conference did I experience so tremendous a 
spiritual effort as on this occasion. While praying and 
watching, were not hearts burning within us? Did not 
the power of divine love break through all the obstacles 
raised by bitter differences, feelings wounded to the 
quick, just claims and well-meant palliation or post- 
p)onement?” . . . “We thank God that He was greater 
than our hearts.” And the author, in recording this 
testimony, can see Soederblom, under the trees with 
his associates, with his Greek New Testament in hand. 
Of the same meeting, Ingve Brilioth writes that it in- 
cluded “a discussion that must rank among the most 
critical and dramatic incidents in the history of the 
movement.” 

Going further back, to Constance in 1914, Dr. Fred- 
erick Lynch wrote this vivid description of its session: 
“A solemn hush brooded over the assembly. . . . The 
burden of a world about to be plunged into purgatory 
weighed heavily on every heart. Everyone knew that 
on that Simday the fate of Europe, of civilization, per- 
haps of Christianity itself, was to be decided. . . . 
There was nothing to do but pray. ... If ever the 
meeting in the Upper Room has been repeated in his- 
tory, it was in that hour. Outside, Germans, French, 


” Chmlian FeUowthip. 
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and English were going out to fight one another; here 
Germans, French, and English were kneeling in prayer. 
Outside, the people were calling for blood; here repre- 
sentatives of twelve peoples were praying for increased 
love for one another. ... I looked up once and there 
before me I saw a German, a Frenchman and an 
Englishman kneeling so together that their arms 
touched.’’ 

Is there not once more a repetition of history as 
we think of Oxford in 1937 and its surrounding 
world? 

We doubt that the ecumenical movement has had a 
more understanding or penetrating interpreter than 
Adolf Deissmann, who, on his seventieth birthday, in 
1936, sent us his Una Sancta: Zum Geleit in das 
oekumetdsche Jahr, 1937 ^ as his last work and word. 
Deissmann’s last chapter in Die Stockholmer Beweg- 
ung is on Die Stockholmer Bewegung und die Bibel, 
He characteristically and naturally turns to Paul, as 
he asks and answers the questions: whence comes our 
conference, wherein lies its strength? No Barthian 
could go beyond his sense of the need of penitence and 
reliance on God. 

This ecumenical idea is more than a contempora- 
neous “movement.” It has been, is, and will be re- 
formative and constructive, but not new, as it moves 
from phase to phase. It goes back to Calvary. The 
road to Stockholm did not lead away from Christian 
confession and faith. The service at St. Paul’s, Lon- 
don, July 29th, 1937, was but the visible expression of 

* Through Europo on tho Evo of War. 
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two aspects of the same spiritual experience. Perhaps 
we may express it, for the Universal Christian Council 
for Life and Work, from one of the addresses at 
Stockholm: 

“The universal co-operative movement which has here 
found completeness of expression is not something that has 
been creat^ or invented here. It has been simply a mani- 
festation of the Spirit of God moving the minds, and still 
more the hearts, of men, just as truly as at Pentecost. 

“While this movement has had its leaders and its proph- 
ets of both vision and action, it has not been, like so many 
of our denominational movements, the formation of a tem- 
peramental group, but rather the unifying of many diversi- 
ties of race and nation, speech and language, habit of mind 
and method of action. Indeed this has been its history. It 
arose simultaneously in different areas of nationality and 
temperament, in Sweden, in Switzerland, in Great Britain, 
in America and other lands, moved by the Spirit of God ever 
present in every human heart. Its leadership has been 
associated leadership. 

“What we have done during these sacred days together 
has not been to generate or induce unity. We have simply 
discovered our inherent unity of spirit as we have revealed 
our hearts to one another. We have agreed on things upon 
which men would have asserted that we were bound to dis- 
agree. We have simply discovered the elemental principle 
of God’s moral universe, the principle of imity in diversity. 

“Thus has the Spirit of God led us, because we came to- 
gether in faith in Him and in faith and confidence in one 
another. In other words, we have discovered the simple 
truth that the nearer we all approach our Master, the closer 
we come together. 

“In the last sacred hours of the Saviour’s life, as He sat 
quietly apart with His disciples. He gave them His final 


By th« author. 
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message. It was not in the form of an intellectual expres- 
sion of their belief. It was not a form of polity or of wor- 
ship. What was that last symbol of His lordship and of 
their discipleship? He took a towel, He girded Himself and 
performed a humble act of loving service. And it has been 
thus in our effort here to find the Christlike way of service 
that we have discovered our oneness in Him and our oneness 
with each other. 

“At one moment we have felt ourselves upon the Moun- 
tain of Transfiguration, and then in the next hour of the 
day we have found ourselves down upon the plain of human 
life, where He healed men of their diseases. At both times 
we have been at one with Him and have found that to be 
with Him was in itself unity with one another and with all 
who follow Him. It is as simple as this, and we can trust 
the future, not because here we have created an institution, 
but because here we have become imbued with the spirit of 
the Master.” 

At the risk of repetition, the writer is moved to ex- 
press his profound belief that God was preparing His 
Church to meet the appalling issues of this day and 
year. If this volume has been discerningly read, it 
will be seen that it is not just the record of a congeries 
of events. It describes and seeks to evaluate more than 
a movement of history, as it discloses a divine plan 
slowly evolving; interpreting, through an illustrative 
picture, a spiritual and social process. As we reveal 
the sequence of causes and effects, we may witness the 
continuous operation of the Spirit of God upon the 
hearts and minds of men. 

That “Life and Work” would ultimately find its 
spiritual complement in “Faith and Order” there was 
never any doubt in the minds of men who saw that the 
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structure was being erected on faith, in the profound- 
est meaning of that word. And we may today, even in 
the midst of seemingly demoniac forces in ^e world, 
listen to One Who prophesied: “In the world ye shall 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.” 
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THE CALL TO THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE 
Dear Brothers in Christ: 

You have doubtless heard that as a result of conferences 
held at The Hague in 1919, and in Geneva in 1920, arrange- 
ments have now been made for holding a Universal Con- 
ference of Christian Communions at Stockholm during the 
month of August, 1925. 

We believe that there is a longing on the part, not merely 
of the trusted servants of the Church, but of all followers of 
our Lord and Master, to see Christendom so far united as to 
be able to work together in applying the principles taught 
by Him to the problems which confront us both in national 
and international life. These problems bewilder and baffle 
us so long as we are content to seek solutions which rely 
upon motives lower than the highest that we can discern for 
them. No Christian can doubt that the world’s greatest 
need is the Christian way of life not merely in personal and 
social behaviour, but in public opinion and its outcome in 
public action. The responsibility for helping to meet this 
need which rests upon all who name the Name of Christ 
cannot be exaggerated. 

The common purpose of our Conference therefore will be 
to discover lines along which we may all unite in endeavour- 
ing to meet this grave responsibility. 

In our deliberations we do not propose to deal with mat- 
ters of Faith and Order, although we are not unmindful of 
their importance. Our prayer and our hope is that through 
this Conference a new impetus will be given to the various 
movements and strivings for reunion, but the world’s need is 
so urgent and the demand for common action on the part of 
all Christians so insistent at this juncture, that we cannot 
afford to await the fulfillment of that great hope of a re- 
united Christendom before putting our hearts and our hands 
104 
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into a united effort that ''God’s will may be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” To this end we will consider such con- 
crete questions as that of industry and property, in relation 
to the Kingdom of God; what the Church should teach and 
do to help to create right relations between the different and 
at times warring classes and groups in the community; how 
to promote friendship between the nations and thus lay the 
only sure foundation upon which permanent international 
peace can be built. In short, we hope under the guidance 
of the Spirit of God, through the counsel of all, to be able to 
formulate programmes and devise means for making them 
effective, whereby the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of all peoples will become more completely realized 
through the Church of Christ. 

The following subjects have been decided upon, after very 
careful consideration, as best expressing these ideas, and 
they will therefore form the basis of our studies preliminary 
to the conference, and upon them will be based all actions 
and resolutions: 

1. The Church’s obligation in view of God’s purpose 
for the world. 

2. The Church and economic and industrial problems. 

3. The Church and social and moral problems. 

4. The Church and international relations. 

5. The Church and Christian education. 

6. Methods of co-operation and federative efforts by 
the Christian communions. 

Much work has already been done on these subjects, in 
particular in connection with the reports of the Conference 
on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship held at 
Birmingham, England. Careful preparation is dso going 
forward in the countries of continental Europe and in the 
United States of America. 

It is distinctly understood that the resolutions passed 
will not be in any way binding on the Christian communions 
represented at the Conference, imless and until they are 
presented to and accepted by the authorities of each 
communion. 

The Conference will meet in Stockholm from August 19th 
to August 30th of next year (1925), and during that time 
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its members will enjoy the hospitality of the Swedish people, 
whose king and leading men are tiding a keen interest in 
the enterprise. Indeed a high and wide-spread appreciation 
for the Conference is being manifested throughout the whole 
Church in the north. 

Therefore at the request of the Intematicmal Executive 
Committee of the Universal Christian Conference on Life 
and Work, we who are its officers have the honour and very 
great pleasure of inviting your communion to be represented 
by members appointed for this purpose, who will add their 
prayer and counsel to our common deliberations. 

This letter goes forward to you as the official invitation 
and call for the Conference. For purposes of administration 
and in order that all communions may be adequately and 
justly represented, the Conference has been organi^ in 
four sections, one for Europe, one for the British Empire, 
one for America, and one for the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
From the section of which your nation and communion is a 
part, a statement of the number of your apportioned dele- 
gates is being sent. 

The Conference, we believe, will afford a unique oppor- 
tunity for stirring the mind and conscience of Christendom 
and for acquiring a clearer common vision on our Christian 
duties in the world today, and we therefore confidently trust 
that your commtmion will not only appoint its full number 
of delegates, but will do all in its power to secure for the 
Conference the interest, sympathy, and prayers of its 
members. 

We depend for success from first to last upon the gui- 
dance of the Holy Spirit. 

Accepting this letter as a message from your fellow work- 
ers, will you kindly send your formal reply to the General 
Secretary, Henry A. Atkinson, at Geneva, to whom, or to 
the Bureau on Life and Work, requests for additional infor- 
mation may be addressed. 

Signed on behalf of the International Committee: 
The^ore Winton, Nathan Soederblom, Arthur J. Brown, 
Gr^orios of Constantinople, D. Moeller, J. A. McClymont, 
Germanos of Thyateira, Charles S. Macfarland, Henry A. 
Atkinson, Eug^e Choisy, Thos. Nightingale, Adolf KeUer. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN 
CONFERENCE ON LIFE AND WORK 

I 

1. The Universal Christian Conference on Life and Work 
assembled at Stockholm from August 19th to 30th, 1925, 
and composed of representatives of the greater number of 
Christian communions coming from thirty-seven nations of 
the Old and New World, and of the Near and Far East, 
sends this brotherly message to all followers of Christ, 
beseeching them to join with them in prayer, confession, 
thanksgiving, study and service. We regret that not all 
Christian communions have found it possible to accept our 
invitation, for in view of the vital and far-reaching issues 
with which we have been concerned, we cannot but hope for 
that co-operation of all parts of the Church of Christ with- 
out which its testimony and influence in the world must be 
incomplete. 

2. For five years men and women have planned and 
prayed that this Conference might be held. Other efforts 
for closer relations between the churches have prepared the 
way. But this has proved the nK)st signal instance of fel- 
lowship and co-operation, across the boundaries of nations 
and confessions, which the world has yet seen. The sins 
and sorrows, the struggles and losses of the Great War and 
since have compelled the Christian churches to recognize, 
humbly and with shame, that *^the world is too strong for a 
divided Church.” Leaving for the time our differences in 
Faith and Order, our aim has been to secure united practical 
action in Christian Life and Work. The Conference itself 
is a conspicuous fact. But it is only a beginning. 

3. We confess before God and the world the sins and 
failures of which the churches have been guilty, through 
lack of love and sympathetic understanding. Loyal seekers 
after truth and righteousness have been kept away from 
Christ because His followers have so imperfectly repre- 
sented Him to mankind. The call of the present hour to 
the Church should be repentance, and with repentance a 
new courage springing from the inexhaustible resources 
which are in Christ. 

4. It is a matter for deep thankfulness that in the plan 
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of God and through the guidance of His Spirit the repre- 
sentatives of so many Christian communions have been led 
to assemble and have renewed in common fellowship their 
faith; hope and love in Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. It 
is a matter for deep thankfulness that in ^ite of differences, 
sincere and profound, they have been enabled to discuss so 
many difficult problems with a candour, a charity and a sdf- 
restraint which the Spirit of God alone could inspire. As 
we repeated the Lord’s Prayer together, each in the speech 
his mother taught him, we realized afresh our common faith, 
and experience as never before the unity of the Church 
of Christ. 

n 

5. The Conference has deepened and purified our devo- 
tion to the Captain of our Salvation. Responding to His call 
“Follow me,” we have in the presence of the Cross accepted 
the urgent duty of applying Iffis gospel in all realms of hu- 
man life — ^industrial, social, political and international. 

6. Thus in the sphere of economics we have declared that 
the soul is the supreme value, that it must not be subordi- 
nated to the rights of property or to the mechanism of in- 
dustry, and that it may claim as its first right the right of 
salvation. Therefore we contend for the free and full devel- 
opment of the human personality. In the name of the Gos- 
pel we have affirmed that industry should not be based 
solely on the desire for individual profit, but that it should 
be conducted for the service of the community. Property 
should be regarded as a stewardship for which an account 
must be given to God. Co-operation between capital and 
labour must take the place of conflict, so that employers 
and employed alike may be enabled to regard their part in 
industry as special realms, possess the influence and com- 
mand the knowledge without which the solution of our 
pressing practical problems is impossible. 

In the name of the Son of Man, the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth, we send this message to the workers of the world. We 
thankfully record the fact that at present, even under diffi- 
cult conditions, a multitude of the workers in different coun- 
tries are acting in accordance with the principles of Jesus 
Christ. We deplore the causes of misunderstanding and 
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estrangement which still exist and are determined to do our 
part to remove them. We share their aspirations after a 
just and fraternal social order, through which the oppor- 
tunity shall be assured for the development, according to 
God’s design, of the full manhood of every man. To the 
realization of this end we would consecrate ourselves and 
all our powers. 

13. We have said that this Conference is only a begin- 
ning. We cannot part without making some provision for 
the carrying on of our work. We have therefore decided to 
form a Continuation Committee to follow up what has been 
begun, to consider how effect can be given to the sugges- 
tions which have been made, to examine the practicability 
of calling another such Conference at a future date, and in 
particular to take steps for the further study of difficult 
problems and that further education of ourselves and of our 
churches, on which all wise judgment and action must be 
based. May we not hope that through the work of this 
body, and through the increasing fellowship and co-opera- 
tion of the Christians of all nations in the one Spirit, our 
oneness in Christ may be more and more reveal^ to the 
world in Life and Work. 

14. Only as we become inwardly one, shall we attain real 
unity of mind and spirit. The nearer we draw to the Cruci- 
fied, the nearer we come to one another, in however varied 
colours the Light of the World may be reflected in our faith. 
Under the Cross of Jesus Christ we reach out hands to one 
another. The Good Shepherd had to die in order that He 
might gather together the scattered children of God. In the 
Crucified and Wsen Lord alone lies the world’s hope. 

Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus throughout ail ages, world without end. Amen. 

THE LETTER TO ROBERT H. GARDINER 
Dear Mr. Gardiner; 

Your letters to his Grace, the Archbishop of Upsala, as 
well as your letters to Dr. Macfarland, in which you si^est 
that the Universal Conference of the Church of Christ cm 
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Life and Work should be held at the same place and about 
the same time as the Conference on Faith and Order, so that 
some delegates may attend both Conferences, were laid 
before the Life and Work Committee meeting at Haelsing- 
borg on August 12, 1922. 

All the members of the Committee on Life and Work, 
fully recognizing the importance of the work of the Faith 
and Order movement, are in S 3 nnpathy with its aims and are 
grateful to you for the excellent and self-sacrificing work 
you have done in connection with that movement. Before 
the Church can be one and the prayer of our blessed Lord 
that His disciples may be one can 1^ fully answered, there 
must be agreement on Faith and Order. 

We are with you in your ideal, and realize how much 
you have done to bring this ideal before the various com- 
munions and the large measure of success you have attained. 

Nevertheless, the Committee on Life and Work, having 
carefully considered your proposal, has come to the conclu- 
sion that it will be wiser not to hold two World Conferences 
at the same time and place. The advantage of the conve- 
nience to those who are identified with both movements 
would, they venture to think, be more than counterbalanced 
by the confusion which would be created in the mind of 
the public. 

The realization of the ideal of the Faith and Order move- 
ment must be comparatively remote, whereas the Christian 
communions can without difficulty unite here and now in the 
application of the Christian ethics and the spirit of Christ 
to the problems of the present day. 

The Bishop of Winchester has rightly said: *‘That in the 
region of moral and social questions we desire all Christians 
to begin at once to act together as if they were one body in 
one visible fellowship, lliis can be done by all alike with- 
out injury to theological principles.” As Dr. Kaf^er has 
said: ''Doctrine divides, but service unites.” 

We are concerned with service, and we believe that by 
serving the co-operation of the churches we shall break down 
prejudices and create a spirit of fellowship which will ren- 
der the accomplishment of the aims of the Faith and Order 
movement less difficult to achieve. 
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Meanwhile, we are of the opinion that the two movements 
had better be kept distinct. Life and Work confining itsdf 
in the main to the co-operation of the churches in the tq^pli- 
cation of the Spirit and Teaching of Christ to social, na- 
tional and international relationships, while Faith and Order 
devotes its attention to the ultimate but more remote goal 
of unity in Doctrine and Church Order. 

We may say that after careful and sympathetic consider- 
ation of your prc^sal, the Committee on Life and Work 
are imanimous as to the wisdom of keeping the two Confer- 
ences entirely distinct. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee of the Universal 
Conference of the Church of Christ on Life and Work in its 
session at Haelsingborg, Aug. 14, 1922. 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 

Nathan Soederblom, Henry A. Atkinson, 

Chairman at the Session General Executive Secretary. 

in Haelsingborg. 

OFFICIALS OF THE WORLD CONFERENCE 
AT STOCKHOLM, 1925 

Joint Presidents: The Archbishc^ of Upsala; The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Rev. Arthur J. Brown; The Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. 

Joint Vice-Presidents: The President of the Council of 
the German Federation of Evangelical Churches; Rev. J. A. 
McCl 3 mK)nt, former Moderator of the Church of Scotland; 
the General Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America; the Metropolitan of Thyateira. 

Secretaries: Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, General Secretary; 
Associate Secretaries, Prof. J. Eugene Choisy, Rev. Adolf 
Keller, Rev. Thomas Nightingale. 

THE PROGRAMME FOR STOCKHOLM 

The following principles were proposed for the study 
groups at Stockholm by the preparatory meeting held at 
Zurich, Switzerland, in April, 1923; 

**(1) Since the purpose of the Conference is to determine 
the Christian way of life in the modem world, our point of 
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view must be primarily religious, and only secondarily eco- 
nomic and political. 

^'(2) In determining what is Christian, we must begin 
with those Christian principles which are sin^lest and most 
commonly accepted, such as our faith in God, our Father, 
in Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, and in the present 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

“(3) In applying these principles to present-day condi- 
tions and problems, we should distinguish between the defi- 
nition of the Christian ideal and the method by which the 
ideal is to be realized; and in determining the latter we 
should further distinguish between those steps which are 
immediately practicable and those which pre-suppose other 
steps which have not yet been taken. 

“(4) We must further distinguish between those points 
on which all Christians, or at least a very large number of 
Christians, agree, and those more difficult and dii^uted 
points (largely of method) as to which Christians equally 
sincere and honest differ. We must not let our disagree- 
ment in the second group obscure our agreement in the 
first, or inhibit the action now immediately possible if the 
convictions at present existing could be concentrated in 
definite and practicable channels. When we have to do 
with those who do not share our Christian principles, we 
must distinguish between the differences which are due to 
sincere difference of conviction and those which are the 
result of deliberate selfishness. 

^^(5) In all our study we must keep close to the facts: 
thus, in judging of the present condition of society, we 
must ask (1) How far the social life in our respective na- 
tions falls short of the Christian ideal? (2) What remedies 
have been tried by our churches, and with what success? 
(3) What more still needs to be done? In each case we 
must ask how far do men think and feel in Christian wa 3 rs? 
In what kind of action have their thoughts and feelings 
expressed themselves? 

^^(6) While recognizing the importance of studying this 
ethical problem which we face as individuals, we ^ould 
especially emphasize the duties which rest upon us in our 
corporate capacity as churches.” 
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With reference to the ^>ecial topics, the following sug- 
gestions were made: 

“(1) Our discussion of the task of the Church in view 
of God’s plan for the world should sum up the results of 
all other studies. This topic should be given a place of 
prominence in the programme, as giving the key-note to 
the whole. 

“In the study of this question special attention ^ould 
be given to the Church’s responsibility for a{^lying Chris- 
tian principles to all sides of life, and an effort should be 
made to determine in what way and to what extent this 
can be done. In this connection the Christian view of the 
State and its relation to the Church might be studied. 

“(2) In discussing the subject of the relation of Chris- 
tianity to industry we should emphasize the general ques- 
tions of principle which would govern all questions of de- 
tail (such as hours, wages, housing, care for the old and 
disabled, etc.). Such principles are the sacredness of hu- 
man personality, the right of the individual to share in the 
determination of the conditions of his life and work, and 
the interest of the community as a whole in the disputes 
between the members. A survey should be given of what 
already has been accomplished in the application of Chris- 
tian principles to industry in the different nations. Spe- 
cial attention should be called to the difficulties in the 
application of such principles going out of international 
relationships. 

“(3) In discussing the relation of the Church to social 
and moral questions consideration should be given to the 
wide-spread decay of formerly accepted social standards and 
the accompanying looseness of life in wide sections of the 
peculation. An effort should be made to discover the 
causes of this lapse — ^not merely the fundamental cause in 
the decay of faith in God, but iso the secondary causes in 
the profound change in social conditions. We should learn 
what is being done in the (Afferent countries to combat these 
evils and seek to discover in what way each of us can assist 
the others in our common task. 

“(4) The discussion of the Church and international re- 
lations should cover the field of the application of Christian 
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principles to the relation between nations and races and 
especially the central question of war, and the methods 
widch must be taken to prevent it. Special attention should 
be given to the res^nsibility of the churches in the field, 
both in the way of preventing friction from arising, or re- 
moving causes of friction where they already exist and of 
creating the spirit which will make such action possible. 
In this study assistance should be sought from the World 
Alliance and other similar organizations. 

“(5) In studying Christian education we should con- 
sider not only the recognized agencies of religious education, 
such as the home, Sunday Schools, State schools, which 
give official religious instruction, or independent parochial 
schools, but also the various forces which help to form pub- 
lic opinion, such as the press, religious and secular, literature 
and the arts, including the theatre and the cinema. Impor- 
tant questions in this field are the ways of maintaining and 
strengthening the Christian element in education against 
powerful opposing influences and the application of modem 
pedagogical standards to religious instruction. Sp>ecial at- 
tention should be given to colleges and universities and to 
the educational asp>ect of commerce and industry. 

“(6) In studying the subject of Christian co-oporation 
and unity, assistance should be sought from other organi- 
zations which are functioning in this field. Sp)ecial em- 
phasis should be laid on the practical aspocts of Christian 
unity, and the effort should be made to determine how far 
concerted action for sp>ecial aims is px>ssible on the part of 
other organizations which differ in the conception of the 
Church.” 

MESSAGES OF OXFORD AND EDINBURGH, 1937 
Second Woklo Conference on Faith and Order 
EDINBURGH, 1937 
Affirmation of Unity 

The Second World Conference on Faith and Order held 
in Edinburgh in August, 1937, brought together four hun- 
dred and fourteen ddegates from one hundred and twenty- 
two Christian communions in forty-three different countries. 
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The delegates assembled to discuss together the causes that 
keep Christian communions apart, and the things that unite 
them in Christian fellowship. The Conference unanimously 
approved the following statement nemme contradicente: 

We are one in faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, the incar- 
nate Word of God. We are one in allegiance to Him as 
Head of the Church, and as King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. We are one in acknowledging that this allegiance 
takes precedence of any other allegiance that may make 
claims upon us. 

This unity does not consist in the agreement of our minds 
or the consent of our wills. It is founded in Jesus Christ 
Himself, Who lived, died and rose again to bring us to 
the Father, and Who through the Holy Spirit dwells in His 
Church. We are one because we are all the objects of the 
love and grace of God, and called by Him to witness in all 
the world to His glorious gospel. 

Our unity is of heart and spirit. We are divided in the 
outward forms of our life in Christ, because we understand 
differently His will for His Church. We believe however 
that a deeper understanding will lead us towards a united 
apprehension of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

We humbly acknowledge that our divisions are contrary 
to the will of Christ, and we pray God in His mercy to 
shorten the days of our separation and to guide us by His 
Spirit into fullness of unity. 

We are thankful that during recent years we have been 
drawn together; prejudices have been overcome, misunder- 
standings removed, and real, if limited, progress has been 
made towards our goal of a common mind. 

In this Conference we may gratefully claim that the 
Spirit of God has made us willing to learn from one an- 
other, and has given us a fuller vision of the truth and 
enriched our spiritual experience. 

We have lifted up our hearts together in prayer; we have 
sung the same hymns; together we have read the same Holy 
Scriptures. We recognize in one another, across the barriers 
of our separation, a common Christian outlook and a com- 
mon standard of values. We are therefore assured of a 
unity deq>er than our divisions. 
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We are convinced that our unity of spirit and aim must 
be embodied in a way that will make it manifest to the 
world, though we do not yet clearly see what outward form 
it should take. 

We believe that every sincere attempt to co-operate in 
the concerns of the Kingdom of God draws the severed 
communions together in increased mutual understanding 
and goodwill. We call upon our fellow-Christians of all 
communions to practice such co-operation; to consider pa- 
tiently occasions of disunion that they may be overcome; 
to be ready to learn from those who differ from them; to 
seek to remove those obstacles to the furtherance of the 
gospel in the non-Christian world which arise from our 
^visions; and constantly to pray for that unity which we 
believe to be our Lord’s will for His Church. 

We desire also to declare to all men everywhere our 
assurance that Christ is the one hope of unity for the world 
in face of the distractions and dissensions of this present 
time. We know that our witness is weakened by our divi- 
sions. Yet we are one in Christ and in the fellowship of 
His Spirit. We pray that everywhere, in a world divided 
and perplexed, men may turn to Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Who msikes us one in spite of our divisions; that He may 
bind in one those who by many worldly claims are set at 
variance; and that the world may at last find peace and 
imity in Him; to Whom be glory for ever. 

A Message from the Oxford Conference to the 
Christian Churches 

The delegates to the World Conference on Church, Com- 
munity, and State, assembled at Oxford from July 12 to 
26, 1937, send at the close of their deliberations the fol- 
lowing message to the Churches of Christ throughout the 
world: — 

In the name of Christ, greetings. 

We meet at a time when mankind is oppressed with 
perplexity and fear. Men are burdened with evils almost 
insupportable and with problems apparently insoluble. 
Even in coimtries which are at peace unemployment and 
malnutrition sap men’s strength of body, mi^, and spirit. 
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In other countries war does its “devil’s work,” and threat- 
ens to overwhelm us all in its limitless catastrophe. 

Yet we do not take up our task as bewildered citizens of 
our several nations, asking if anywhere there is a clue to 
our problems; we take it up as Christians, to whom is com- 
mitted “the word of reconciliation,” that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world imto Himself.” 

The first duty of the Church, and its greatest service to 
the world, is that it be in very deed the Church — confess- 
ing the true faith, committed to the fulfillment of the will 
of Christ, its only Lord, and united in Him in a fellowship 
of love and service. 

We do not call the world to be like ourselves, for we 
are already too like the world. Only as we ourselves repent, 
both as individuals and as corporate bodies, can the Church 
call men to repentance. The call to ourselves and to the 
world is to Christ. 

Despite our unfaithfulness God has done great things 
through His Church. One of the greatest is this — that, 
notwithstanding the tragedy of our divisions and our in- 
ability in many important matters to speak with a imited 
voice, there exists an actual world-fellowship. Our unity 
in Christ is not a theme for aspiration; it is an experienced 
fact. We can speak of it with boldness because our 
Conference is an illustration of it. We are drawn from 
many nations and from many different communions, from 
Churches with centuries of history behind them and from 
the younger Churches whose story covers but a few decades; 
but we are one in Christ. 

The unity of this fellowship is not built up from its con- 
stituent parts, like a federation of different States. It con- 
sists in the Sovereignty and redeeming acts of its one Lord. 
The source of imity is not the consenting movement of 
men’s wills; it is Jesus Christ whose one life flows through 
the Body and subdues the many wills to His. 

The Christian sees distinctions of race as ppt of God’s 
purpose to enrich mankind with a diversity of gifts, gainst 
racial pride or race-antagonism the Church must set its face 
implacably as rebellion against God. Especially, in its own 
life and worship there can be no place for barriers because 
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of race or colour. Similarly the Christian accepts national 
communities as part of God’s purpose to enrich and diver- 
sify human life. Every man is called of God to serve his 
fellows in the community to which he belongs. But na- 
tional egotism tending to the suppression of other national- 
ities or of minorities is, no less than individual egotism, a 
sin against the Creator of all peoples and races. The deifi- 
cation of nation, race, or class, or of political or cultural 
ideals, is idolatry, and can only lead to increasing division 
and disaster. 

On every side we see men seeking for a life of fellowship 
in which they experience their dependence on one another. 
But because community is sought on a wrong basis, the 
intensity of the search for it issues in conflict and disinte- 
gration. In such a world the Church is called to be in its 
own life that fellowship which binds men together in their 
common dependence on God and overleaps all barriers of 
social status, race, or nationality. 

In consonance with its nature as true community, the 
Church will call the nations to order their lives as members 
of the one family of God. The universal Church, surveying 
the nations of the world, in every one of which it is now 
planted and rooted, must pronounce a condemnation of war 
unqualified and unrestricted. War can occur only as a 
fruit and manifestation of sin. This truth is unaffected by 
any question of what may be the duty of a nation which 
has to choose between entry upon war and a course which 
it believes to be a betrayal of right, or what may be the 
duty of a Christian citizen whose country is involved in 
war. The condemnation of war stands, and also the obli- 
gation to seek the way of freeing mankind from its ph3rsical, 
moral, and ^iritual ravages. If war breaks out, then pre- 
eminently the Church must manifestly be the Church, still 
united as the one Body of Christ, though the nations 
wherein it is planted fight one another, consciously offering 
the same prayers that God’s Name may be hallowed, His 
Kingdom come, and His will be done in both, or all, the 
warring nations. This fellowship of prayer must at all costs 
remain unbroken. The Ch\irch must aJso hold together in 
one spiritual fellowship those of its members who take dif- 
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ferent views concerning their duty as Christian citizens in 
time of war. 

To condemn war is not enough. Many situations con- 
ceal the fact of conflict under the guise of outward peace. 
Christians must do all in their power to promote among the 
nations justice and peaceful co-operation, and the means 
of peaceful adjustment to altering conditions. Especially 
should Christians in more fortunate countries press the de- 
mand for justice on behalf of the less fortunate. The in- 
sistence upon justice must express itself in a demand for 
such mitigation of the sovereignty of national states as is 
involved in the abandonment by each of the claim to be 
judge in its own cause. 

We recognize the State as being in its own sphere the 
highest authority. It has the God-given aim in that sphere 
to uphold law and order and to minister to the life of its 
people. But as all authority is from God, the State stands 
under His judgment. God is Himself the source of justice, 
of which the State is not lord but servant. The Christian 
can acknowledge no ultimate authority but God; his loy- 
alty to the State is part of his loyalty to God, and must 
never usurp the place of that primary and only absolute 
loyalty. 

The Church has duties laid upon it by God, which at all 
cost it must perform, among which the chief is to proclaim 
the Word of God and to make disciples, and to order its 
own life in the power of the Spirit dwelling in it. Because 
this is its duty it must do it, whether or not the State con- 
sents; and the State on its side should recognize the duty 
and assure full liberty for its performance. The Church 
can claim such liberty for itself only as it is also concerned 
for the rights and liberties of others. 

In the economic sphere the first duty of the Church is to 
insist that economic activities, like every other department 
of human life, stand under the judgment of Christ. The 
existence of economic classes presents a barrier to human 
fellowship which cannot be tolerated by the Christian con- 
science. Indefensible inequalities of opportunity in regard 
to education, leisure, and health continue to prevail. The 
ordering of economic life has tended to enhance acquisitive- 
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ness and to set up a false standard of economic and social 
success. The only forms of employment open to many men 
and women, or the fact that none is open, prevent them 
from finding a sense of Christian vocation in their daily 
life. 

We are witnessing new movements which have arisen in 
reaction to these evils but which combine with their struggle 
for social justice the repudiation of all religious faith. 
Aware of ^e reality of sin, the Church knows that no 
change in the outward ordering of life can of itself eradicate 
social evil. The Church therefore cannot surrender to the 
Utopian expectations of these movements, and their Gk)d- 
lessness it must unequivocally reject; but in doing so it 
must recognize that Christians in their blindness to the 
challenging evils of the economic order have been partly 
responsible for the anti-religious character of these 
movements. 

Christians have a double duty — ^both to bear witness to 
their faith within the existing economic order and also to 
test all economic institutions in the light of their under- 
standing of God^s will. The forces of evil against which 
Christians have to contend are found not only in the hearts 
of men as individuals, but have entered into and infected 
the structure of society, and there also must be combated. 
The responsibility of the Church is to insist on the true 
relationship of spiritual and economic goods. Man cannot 
live without bread, and man cannot live by bread alone. 
Our human wealth consists in fellowship with God and in 
Him with our brethren. To this fellowship the whole eco- 
nomic order must be made subservient. 

The questions which have mainly engaged the attention 
of the Conference are questions that can be effectively dealt 
with, in practice, only by the laity. Those who are respon- 
sible for the daily conduct of industry, administration, and 
public life must discover for themselves what is the right 
decision in an endless variety of concrete situations. If 
they are to receive the help they need in making responsible 
Christian decisions new types of ministry will have to be 
developed by the Church. 

The fulfilment pf the tasks to which the Church is called 
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today lies largely in the hands of youth. Many loud voices 
are calling on young people to give themselves to political 
and social ideals, and it is often hard for them to hear the 
voice of Jesus Christ who calls them to be servants of the 
eternal Kingdom. Yet many of the younger generation, 
often in spite of ridicule and sometimes of persecution, are 
turning to Him, and individually as well as in Christian 
youth movements devote themselves to the renewal of the 
life of the Churches and to making known the Good News 
of Christ by word and action. We rejoice in their brave 
witness. 

In the education of youth the Church has a twofold task. 
First, it must be eager to secure for every citizen the fullest 
possible opportunity for the development of the gifts that 
God has bestowed on him. In particular, the Church must 
condemn inequality of educational opportunity as a main ob- 
stacle to fullness of fellowship in the life of the community. 

While the Church is thus concerned with all education it 
has, also, a special responsibility to realize its own under- 
standing of the meaning and end of education in the rela- 
tion of life to God. In education, as elsewhere, if God is 
not recognized. He is ignored. The Church must claim the 
liberty to give a Christian education to its own children. It 
is in the field of education that the conflict between Chris- 
tian faith and non-Christian conceptions of the ends of life, 
between the Church and an all-embracing community life 
which claims to be the source and goal of every human 
activity, is in many parts of the world most acute. In this 
conflict all is at stake, and the Church must gird itself for 
the struggle. 

As we look to the future it is our hope and prayer that 
the Spirit of God may cause new life to break forth spon- 
taneously in a multitude of different centres, and that there 
may come into being a large number of “cells” of Christian 
men and women associated in small groups for the dis- 
covery of fresh ways in which they may serve God and 
their fellow-men. 

We have deeply felt the absence from our fellowship of 
the Churches that have not been represented at the Con- 
ference. Our hearts are filled with anguish as we remember 
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the suffering of the Church in Russia. Our sympathy and 
gratitude go out to our Christian brethren in Germany; we 
are moved to a more living trust by their steadfast witness 
to Christ and we pray that we may be given grace to bear 
the same clear witness to the Lord. 

We have much to encourage us since the Conference at 
Stockholm twelve years ago. The sense of the unity of the 
Church in all the world grows stronger every year. We 
trust that this cause will be yet more fully served by the 
World Council of Churches, proposals for which have been 
considered by the Conference and commended to the 
Churches. 

We have tried during these days at Oxford to look with- 
out illusion at the chaos and disintegration of the world, 
the injustices of the social order and the menace and horror 
of war. The world is anxious and bewildered and full of 
pain and fear. We are troubled yet we do not despair. 
Our hope is anchored in the living God. In Christ, and in 
the union of man with God and of man with man, which 
He creates, life even in face of all these evils has a meaning. 
In His Name we set our hands, as the servants of God and 
in Him of one another, to the task of proclaiming God^s 
message of redemption, of living as His children, and of 
combating injustice, cruelty, and hate. The Church can 
be of good cheer; it hears its Lord saying, ‘T have over- 
come the world.” 
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